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Iranian ordeal comes to an end, 
hijackers surrender to Rome police 

Iranian PM claims hijack was 
connected with pilgrimage 



« AP * “ lK> hlJULk ofnn Iranian 
•urbus came to an end Wednesday even- 
ing. Willi the release of (he last of the 

K C , ,lyC,S ' Rome Pohce Chief Giuseppe 
Horpora announced. Rue there were coii- 
mcting reports over Hie number of hijack- 

lan* hSlfc ru P»rlers initially tliul a 
Nni. Vi surrendered. But (he Italian 
i!r' 8 ^ ncy , An * a minules Inter reported 
two hi) ackers had been (urned over to air- 
pon police. 

r^*M ,C [- or X,inis| ry Undersecretary Ka- 

wl, ° ll5t, k part in (he negotin- 
' , l!l nrtuyt. said * we mu. si ascer- 
(ai n ill fi n i t i ve I y how ina ny h i jackei s i he re 
were. Iodinlii.s we inust identify all pass- 
engers before letting (hem go home.” 

'here were reports dial one hijacker 
.shpped off the plane mixed in with the 
freed passengers. 

A high-ranking on'icral at Rome s 
tuimpn,,, airport, asking not to he idemi- 

1'V fr 1 mmw ' • si ‘ ul ll, ere were at Jcasi two 
injaekets. ami Hull they identified thein- 
H-lves as me mliers ol the Peoples Mum- 
i a te a Jin 8«PP«»iiion group to Ira- 
man leader Ayatullah KuhnJluEi Khomeini. 

I hey got tired. It came' to an end of its 

i Ini 1 Uio'hin .» ,hC ° f ! K ' iat Sliil1 added 
‘he hi lackers pnlitieal aims we re not 

P uls *' * UMIRl1 l,R, y * K,d asked to go to 

r,,kJ »»* Political asylum for 

lakLV.Vn 'ir , ^S n,nsih, V r he plane had 
T ircV . V ni 1,1 '“'Bhern Irun. 

Arabia*'' 018 ,1 ‘ ,,uadcd for Jeddah. Saudi 

Mean while the* Iranian Prime Minister 
“V ss f! n Musavi said Wednesday thut the 
hijacking ol an Iranian airbus was con- 
nected to Iran's crucial role in the* upcom- 
ing Muslim pilgrimage in Makkah. the of- 
ficial Iranian News Agency, reported. 
Musavi. speaking following u cabinet 
meeting in lohran. did not elaborate on 
this point. i 

The hijacked airbus was carrying 280 ! 
Iranian pilgrims on their way to Saudi , 
Arabia when it was taken over in southern 
Iran. The hijackers, said to number 18. , 

forced it to land in Bahrain and Cairo be- t 
Tore flying to Rome. Iran says the ulti- i 
mate destination of the hijackers is 
France. 


E & J 'i 10 iS!? p Khomcini marches in 
Makkah and Medina, have led to clashes 
with Saudi security forces. 

Iranian officials have announced that 

•iciivfiv H?.S r, ?o. P,an *° Carry oul similar 
son Wh- , g thc curr * nl Pi >gr image sea- 
son. While stressing the Airbus hijackina 
pad nothing io do with last week s hijack? 
mg or an Air France Boeing 727 to Tch- 
rnn by pro- Iranian Arabs. Musavi said 
another reason for the* latest hijackina is 
rooted in thc confrontation of the world 

, PO -'' CrS - Particularly France, 
with the Islamic republic of Iran. 

V? ,cd lhat '* cannot be so 
' , a p, ' ,,R ' ls hijacked in ihe Middle East 
«md in our revolutionary country, and yet 




safe™' M S .,5v, the Wh0,e world remain 
sate. Musavi was quoted as sayina 

nflT?ft?7i? ni ca IL no1 c °nfined to one 
part of the world alone. Such actions are 
supported by the West, and France an" 
the US in particular. Such measures, be- 

iiornJ n | f , IC , ? S any dama S e on us, are 
harmful to the world powers," he added. 

\e arc strong and have learned ways of 
SEEf 0 ™* such ^ves." Musavi 


r Ea J r , .Vn 0r l Wed «esday. the hijacker 
freed 129 of the 284 passengers aboan 
the plane at Rome s Ciampi no Airport am 
lhat demanded fuel, medicine am 
rood, a police official said. The official 
who asked not to be identified, said Ita- 
llan authorities have supplied the foot 
and medicine sought by the hijackers. 
There was no immediate indication thal 
they would meet the demand for refuell- 
ing. 
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Mugabe opens congress of ruling parti 
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Iran is sending I SO. 000 Hajis Ipil- 
grimsf. to join the hundreds of thousands 
of Muslims who have began converging or; 
Makkah. for the ceremonies that are to 
culminate on 5 September in three days of 
religious festivities and sacrifices. Saudi 
Arabia strictly bans political activity by 
the visitors during the pilgrimage season. 
In (he past few years, attempts by Iranian 


HARARE ZIMBABWE (AP) _ Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe opened the sec- 

JYX 1,11 1 K>1 V- co ' ,Bruss of his ru l«ng ZANU 

( I iilriotie Front) on Wednesday with pro- 

U , I ^ ,urxirf| - Leninist one- parly 
Mate high oil the agenda. 7 

Iribal drummers und a brass band of 
black oni formed policemen welcomed 
some 6.000 delegates and hundreds ofof- 

to n^ „ C °n' nmUni ?‘ from China 

Sim Borrowdnle race track Tor Lhc 

fh?. k f,ve -day congress. Banners in 
the black. Breen, red. and yellow colours 

African National Union 

ill! re ^ j C p e ?. Ilie lonc Bte congress. 
Iht second Tull gathering of all parly offi- 

ua^ since n was founded on 8 August 


if : 
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f ol,c: * ***** P laye d the Zimbabwe 
national anthem and (he * InternalionaleY * 

Lhoui ?hU 8 ° f ?® n,m “ nisl Parties throu- 
ghout the world, after three African 

heads °r state — Kenneth Kaunda of Zam- 

o,^r, S lT Q - a Ma r c t el or Mozambique and 
Quell Mast re of Botswana — took their 
seals on ihe grandstand. The three lead- 
ers supported and sheltered Zimbabwe 
guerrillas in the seven-year war that 
‘^^ormed the white- ruled British col- 
ony or Rhodesia into black- governed Zlm- 
tebwe at independence, on 18 April, 

rival"' 'ongtlme polilical 

r*’® 1 ' Zimbabwe African Peoples Union 
leader Joshua Nkomo. led two separate 
armies in the war. But afte/ indein 

min C n ‘crn ,UWbe f ' rC ? Nk ° m ° fr ° m his S- 

hllon government Tor allegedly plotting a 

theS* quarrel. 6 lW ° ^ 

th e Nk eSr , i^ U n 8flbe s P° ,itical mentor of 
the early 1 960s. - was notably absent from 

the congress of the ZANU (PF).Anoth« 


Mugabe: A fight for one- party state 

of Mugabe’s political rivals, former prime 
minister Bishop Abel Muzorewa. is in his 
I0th month of detention for allegedly 
So “‘ h African and Israeli help to 
overthrow the government. 

Mr- Mugabe, who has accused all oppo- 
sition leaders of scheming against his 
government, has long vowed to introduce 
a one- party state into one of Africa’s few 


Wes tern- style democracies. But he ha 
7 ;!fu w *? B £ t , constitutionally. Unde 
Zimbabwe s British- drafted constltutio 
adopted by all parties at Lancasle 
House peace talks in London in Decern 

tern ca 8 ^ or a multi-party sys 

_ J_ n the firsl } 0 years of the constitulion 
changes require the approval of ail 10( 
members of the National Assembly for thi 

and 70 per cent oT those 
legislators for the last three years. A draft 
constitulion, presented to congress at th< 
opemng, pledges to establish a one-parlj 
state in Zimbabwe under the vanguarc 
leadership of ZANU ( PF) . It also seeks tc 
establish and sustain a socialist stale In 
Zimbabwe based on Marxist- Leninist 
principles. And it promises to restructure 
and reconstruct the national economy in 
such a way as to ensure the victory ol so- 
cialism over capitalism. 

ZANU (PF) officials said Marxist- 
Leninism, as perceived by the party, 
seeks ultimate nationalisation of key sec- 
v*vn. /JJiS economy- It also recognizes 
ZANU ( PF) as the only party capable of 
transforming society. Since indepen- 
dence, Mr. Mugabe, an avowed Marxist, 
has encouraged free enterprise while 
pU S hl “. 8 ao . dal reforras like free health 
and education and guaranteed minimum 
wages. 


Britain opposes Libyan trad 

agreement with the EEC 

Du T __ Hi. 


i ®y ten Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

fii° Libyan relations, arisi fVnrvt 


outside the' Libyan fK3*?K“ 

ac JdVecisiTe^ head ofUp"^- 

g e . ls h,°s r ^ e n tss'te 

^S!SE" »?!?■ * some time." 


lian foreign Mr cTulio ' 

^”0 returned fr 0 ra visU to th' 

^ajree n ment ln ^ ed h t is I1 re h now OU * dlp ™^^ 

ministers, • ■ - s fe ! low community 

■msdESsmm- 


rested in May and a fifth soon afterwa 
in retaliation — it is believed — for 
detention of five Libyans in Britain 
connection with bomb attacks on Lib] 
exiles in London and Manchester. All f 
have been visisted by British consular 
ficials who, since the diplomatic break I 
the two countries, are attached 
the Italian embassy in Tripoli, and all f 
men are said to be treated well. A sb 
Briton was arrested in Libya later and I 
not been alllowed a consular visit, ant 
seventh Briton, who has not yet be 
named, was arrested in July. 

One of the aims of a party of Labe 
members of the British and European pt 
liaments, who will be visiting Libya l! 
month, is tp raise the matter of the d 
tamed Britons. But the purpose of t 
Labour Party visit Is much wider th 
that. They have been invited to Libya 
attend a world conference in Tripoli c®j 
crating the fifteenth anniversary of Cc 
onel. Qadhafi's revolution. One of. the o 

Bonin,.*- '_r . ... . .. 


’ called 'tha -'-Sf" i.™. r b ^ a: Wefe ■vyiiat: .16 

k . ' ' ’ % '• • !.*' 1 ' « i • 


□ne yaanari s revpliition. ■ One of. tlH 
ganisers of the visit, Mr. ,T0ny Gil! 
• who is genera} secretai 7 of “Liberal! 
IJWBMriy. the iMovement for ,Col< 
'{Teedorti),..said‘ the intehtiou of tne 
: \ I s tf y to bfeak clear of the image 
the whole of Lltjyn is a hotbed of v 
terrorism’ ’. ' This accords' With' the. U 1 
authorities' jnteptioolo .'try to end.ih* 
.Mtioh of Libya- in. world oiroles, folld' 
incidents like fhat in St. - James’s Sqd 
iLondon r .pnd others in Athens, Pa/l* 
-, Rome;, recently. - . . , 
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‘Massacre the Arabs’:Kahan 


By Star Staff Writer 
and Agency Reports 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — Police 
dismantled a car- bomb minutes be- 
fore it was set to explode in the centre 
of occupied Jerusalem’s main shop- 
ping district Wednesday, police and 
radio stations said. 

The bomb- laden car was parked next to 
a medical clinic, police spokesman Rafi 
Levy said. 

Israel array radio said the car contained 
1 2 kilograms of explosives rigged with a 
timing device. Police defused the bomb a 
few minutes before it was set to explode 
in the small street leading from the busy 
Ben Yehuda shopping street, army radio 
said. 

Levv said several suspects were de- 
tained. Israel radio and army radio sta- 
tions said those detained were Arabs and 
said some of the detentions were preven- 
tive measures to protect Arabs from angry 
Israelis who converged on the scene. 

Levy's brief announcement said an ano- 
nymous woman telephone caller notified 
police at 9:05 a. m. that a suspicious- 
looking car was parked near the clinic. 
Army radio said the car- bomb was timed 
to go off about 9:45 a.m, and police 
reached the scene and neutralized it with 
just minutes to spare. 

Traffic was blocked nearly an hour as 
police demolition experts dismantled the 
bomb in an Opel Record sedan, the radio 
“5‘~ “ sa ‘d the car was parked near tanks 
of bottled gas. 

I* 1 ? army radio correspondent said 
that the Israeli police arrested 146 Arabs 
in the wake of the discovery of the car 
Domb. The correspondent said the police 
round 1 2 kilograms of explosives con- 
nected to a gas cylinder and a timer. The 
giinder tore the inscription “Fatah- 
Sabra and Shatila." 

Following the discovery of the car 
oomb, many militant Jewish youths at- 



Kahane: Tliere are over 23,000 Israelis who believe in his principles and views 
of bloodshed and terror 


tacked Arabs on the streets of Jerusalem 
while Arab houses were also attacked and 
their contents destroyed. 

The military correspondent added that 
Ra ° b * Meir kahane took to Ihe streets 
with 30 of his armed followers. as he was 
shouting to them: * * Massacre the Arabs. *' 

Kahane’s men attacked four Arab shops 
In Musrara quarter and destroyed their 
display windows, damaged their contents 
and assaulted an elderly Arab business- 
man. Rabbi Kahane threatened to retali- 
ate for the car bomb by spilling Arab 
blood. 

Informed Jerusalem sources expect Je- 
wish militants to retaliate through acts of 
terror against Arabs. There is the possi- 
bility that Kahane and his men will attack 
the Aqsa Mosque and open fire on Arab 
prayers, or, they might attack Arab 
schools or universities similar to the He- 
bron University Incident last year in 
which three Arab students were killed and 
40 were injured. Attacks on Arab buses 
are also expected. 


Political observers fear an increasing 
wave of anti- Arab Jewish terror that 
would certainly end up in bloodshed and 
open clashes in the occupied Arab areas 
This wave of terror has a better chance of 
increasing now that Kahane is attracting 
more militant followers especially among 
Jewish settlers of radical religious beliefs. 

Kahane has called openly for the expul- 
sion of all Arabs, even those who live in 
Israel, from the lands of ancient Israel, as 
he calls it. He declared more than once 
that Israel's true and eternal borders 
should extend from Tripoli in the north to 
Jordan in (he south and from the Nile 
Valley in the west to (he Euphrates In Iraq 
in the east. M 

Observers and even Israeli officials 
have expressed their frustration because 
Kahane s election to the Knesset means 
that now there are more than 23,000 vot- 
ers who believe in Kahane’s Ideals and 
principles and in his bloody methods of 
ending Arab existence in Israeli-occupied 
areas. 


Jordanian economist campaigns 
against banking consortium 


Saws an Musallam 

Star Staff Writer 

A well-known Jordanian eco- 
s™»,l t * a 5 d J finailcia 1 expert has recently 
with™ . et l 8 cam Paign against the esta- 
tiiim 1 !!?? 1 °^ a Jordanian Finance Consor- 
ni .w tank$ nd ° n com P risil, g 1 6 local Jorda- 

Dr!l]fH?f? ad , Fan ^ k ' who is also th e vice 
Airfin nt *°f & iai th e Royal Jordanian 
£ r l2?. B *' tQ Id The Star this week that his 
anif. a, ^ t !i Cam P ai 8o ended with mixed re- 
iiftiil' „ , 8 „ ucc eeded in creating a public 
of toe project and prevented a 
a PP rov al by the cabinet whose 
u™! 1 ?? , ? fc " Mtea d conducted lengthy h’ear- 


■ S' • 


leSr ™ t !i h ? ro , u 8^ reviews through a high 
uJd /?lB i8ter,a l committee, ' .’ : Mr Fanek , 
bar- nf' j ootomlttee introduced a num- 
nrmJ* . ““porifdit amendments to the 
“touoturo ' of ownership and 
•me^oraridutn 0 f association,.'' • - 

' achSL^* Fa , nek said that he failed to 
■iroteS ^toh was to “kill’ ' the 

o.tiMi.hB.n. of 

toe London bjrak ednnot 
■ in', any way that is ; 

efficient and coin- . 
;Srrt22HS ^VOUgh lbe Praaent London 

WernaUtM 


Fanek: ‘Central Bank shonld.not: V! 
participate’ .. . 

AiigUst). “To the contrary, the Jordanjah 
infant consortium of banks will Itself be 
dealing through some major banks, ad- 
ding its charges or margins in tjie. process 
as an Intermediary,” he said,. ; ^ . 

But he 'said he agreed, with Mr. I PouiiqV s 
assessment that Jordanians bepefit v from 
the . project *‘wUl M :^..toc. 


scribed Mr Pouliot’s statements that the 
consortium “will serve as a strategic win- 
dow for Jordanian banks to expand abroad 
and widen their foreign currency service 
at home," as sweeping statements, un- 
substantiated and void of any economic 
substance. '‘Strategic window is a term 
that is never used in the banking termin- 
ology,” he said. 

Follows is an interview with Mr 
Fanek in which he explains his res-, 
ervations concerning the planned 
consortium: 

Q: What worries yon about the bank, and 
Ip what way can It cause harm to the Jor- 
danian economy? 

A: The. bank can act as a channel between' 
the foreign reserves of Jordan held by the 
Central rank at the one end, and JorditT 
nlan bonks,; finance ; corporations’ and 
trading edmpanies hungry for cash to fund 
further expansion at the other. - 

6: But these baakeand finance corns antes 
rireadj hare^tcccss to the Tvnds or the 

A: This is true but only In accordance 
with limits' and conditions. Through the 
■ London batik the flow of funds wilt be 
smooth, discreet, and frpe of formalities. 
■The part df the reserves of the -Central 
Bank, -which will be deposited ! tribe coo- . 


Palestinians 

demonstrate 


BEIRUT (AP) — Israeli and allied mi- 
litia forces ringed a Palestinian re- 
fugee camp on the outskirts of southern 
Lebanon's provincial capital of SI don 
Wednesday as residents demonstrated 
and barricaded streets with burning 
tires, telephoned reports said. 

Sldon- based reporters said the 
protests In Ein El-Hilwch camp — thc 
largest in Lobanon — followed the ar- 
rest of 25 Palestinian men from the 
camp's more than 50,000 residents by 
Israeli occupation anlhorllles Tuesday 
evening. 

Israeli armoured personnel carriers 
and troops of the Israeli- backed South 
Lebanon army militia blocked all en- 
trances to the sprawling camp on Si- 
don’s southern edge as the protest de- 
monstrations were staged. 

Reporters, who wore denied permis- 
sion to enter thc camp, saw several 
palls of smoke rising from various parts 
or Ein El- Hllweh. Militia officers told 
the reporters that camp residents called 
a day-long strike and blocked all 
streets In the camp with burning tires. 

State and privately owned radio sta- 
tions in Beirut, meanwhile, said an ar- 
moured Israeli patrol crossed Israel’s 
AwaliRfver defence line In South Leba- 
non at mldmornlug Wednesday and 
took positions In Ihe Christian- held 
coastal town of Jlyc, 

Jiye Is 10 kilometres north of the 
A wall. The Christian militia garrison 
of the town, which Is the site of the 
power plant that feeds Beirut with elec- 
tricity, was Involved In a four- hour ex- 
change of machine gun fire with Druze 
militiamen on the hills overlooking Jiye 
i Tuesday evening. 


King Hussein for Nobel 
Prize. See page 11, By 
Dr Kamel Abu Jaber 


INSIDE 


■ THE GLOBAL EXPLOSION 
OF ROCK AND ROLL 

• In Brazil, rock is only the lat- 
est example of US cultural 
imperialism. 

• Hungarian rock: a promise 
unfulfilled. 

• Rock thrives in Kenya thanks 
to exposure by national radio. 

Do ® s the connection between 
rook and „ • 

.- drugs tar- 
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The secret' 

New soft drink 

By Hamdan AI-Haj — 

Slar Slaff Wrilt-r 

The ta° t™ by^Sakib H#"* 

Sons. Many questions have been asked abom v^ 4 
The company itself is known for its conmirdi a^ 
ties; but what are the motives behind its ini/rj, * Vl " 
m the industrial field and 

milljon in the soft drinks plant, despite the fact tJ 
the market is already full of manv kinw. tr , 

hav^^ hy H the , n0n - returnable glass bottle,... does 5 
have any advantages regarding safety? Th»co S j 

owing qUeSti ° nS havl 2*E £ 


ordan 


beh ind the quick success of VI VA 

gets immediate attractionby Consumers 


VIVA FACTORY was esta- 
Wished on an area of 1 5 du- 
nums near Madaba. The plant 
consists of: 

~7 Distillation unit to prepare 
distilled water for the pres- 
ervation of the quality and 
taste of soft drinks. 

—Analysis and mixing unit, 
in this unit fermentation and 
composition of mixtures is 
made and sugar is added. 

— The main bottling line fed 
by two points; the first to dis- 
tribute bottles and the second 
is the feeding point from mix- 
tures storage tanks. 

— The gas line: being a com- 
plete unit to prepare gas that 
purifies it and stores surplus. 

Accumulation point in car- 
ton containers enveloped in 
plastic sheets. 

— Storage point for the pro- 
ducts. 


A special laboratory to 
control quality and to test 
production samples and raw 
materials. 

The plant includes adminis- 
tration and personnel offices 
storage areas, parking lots. 

1 here is a cafeteria to offer 
lunch on daily basis for all 
workers. The total number of 
workers is one hundred all 
covered by the social security 
scheme, and health insu- 
ram* Medic* 1 facilities are 
offered by the company's 
£ sic ‘ an wbo is also respon- 

?i b ih ^°i san, i ar y conditions 
in the plant. The cost of the 
hjctory amounted to JD 1 „> 
million. The warehouses of 
the company have a perman- 
ent stock of- raw materials 
equipment and spare parts 
valued at JD i/ 2 million. 

Q- What were the motives be- 
hind your switching from 
commerce to Industry? 

A- The adoption of the pro- 
grammed industrial process 
based on science and local 
and international techn- 
?, , ° gy ? nd Proper, administra- i 
faave helped us switch 
Dom commerce to industry, ■; 
We have been assisted to sur- 
the avai- 

Use in the r 8 M QU ^ ty * xperJ 
rffuJi fl ® lds of industrial ? 
development and environ- 
mental improvement, [ 

Our involvement in the in- 

rnm tr ^r arena ^ ihe Out- 3 

fi?^^L 0 - ,ex ^ rienC€ and C 
integrated studies and fi 

P^tcoirie pf' s 

and r l ? m 8 ^ ^oy ^t^ens T 
and officials. We have cj 



* ta - bencfitted from the exper* 
du- lence of the industrially ad- 
ant vanced countries, which we 
have molded to fit the needs 
are 01 the Jordanian and Arab 
es- markets. Encountering the 
ind challenges of the eighties 
depends on the ability to 
■it f dapt with prevailing condi- 
■ tions and the changing envi- 
na ronment. 

is 

Q- The local market has an 
eti ® bun,, ance of soft drink pro- 
is- ducts. What made you start 
Ia d such a plant? 

lix- A “ There are several reasons: 

I . The shortage of soft drinks 
n- in the local market in the face 
lat of an increasing demand. 

*■ 2. The people’s desire to 

r- change and diversify Uieir 
in drinks due to weather condi- 
tions in our country and due 
to eating customs and tradi- 
tions that allow for the con- 
sumption of large quantities 
to of soft drinks. In addition, 
st this industry is a nucleus for 
w honest competition and it is 
meant to seal a gap resulting 
_ from the increase in demand. 

, Q- Why did you use the bottle 
to contain your product? 

r A- The company and its ad- 
visers made a survey of Eu- 
, ropean and American plants 
and considered the types of 
' containers used in those 
[ Plants. The company's ex- 

* perts studied and analysed all . 
4 the positive and negative el* 

' ements of each type of coa- 
tainer and how far it te- 
’ sponded to environmental re- 

• quirements in our country. 

The following has been dis- - 
covered: . 

I . The metal container is not 
suitable because It has been 
proved devoid in other coun- 
tries because of Its environ- ■ 
mental hazards and its effect 
on the taste of the drink after 
storing for a regular period of 
time. It has also been proved 
that the process of recycling 
those containers is not feas- 
ible. 

2. The plastic container Is 

more hazardous to health and . 
to the environment, due lo 
chemical reactions betjween 
plastic and toni c water , i p ad- ‘ 
dition to warnings issued by, 
the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO). i.' 

3, The paper and cardboard 

containers- are utterly unUf" ■ 
for toiiic water due td pres- 
sure' generated by . gase^- . j 
Therefore, if^has been .de- 
cided by our experts and ad- 
W . f • ' i ■ 

16 August 1084 i. 


visers to use the glass bottle 
as the best alternative, know- 
ing that European and Ameri- 
can plants are now shifting to 
the bottle container. 

Q- How did you decide on the 
non-returnable glass bottle? 

A- We have benefited from 
world experience in this re- 
spect as established by con- 
ferences, UN bulletins on' 
environment, WHO and the 
American environmental 
agency. The glass bottle 
proved best for the following 
reasons: 

1 . The bottle reaches the bot- 
tling line clean and sterile un- 
touched by human hands be- 
cause it is enveloped in a 
plastic wrapper and is fed 
into the bottling line and is 
evicted from the other end in 
a 24 bottle box within 
another wrapper. 

2. The bottle saves water and 
energy because returnable 
containers take time and 
water to clean. European fac- 
tories statistics proved that 
out of seven cubic metres of 
water, six arensed for clean-' 
ing purposes. Furthermore, 
our water resources are li- 
mited. 

3. Cleaning waters are con- 
sidered waste and contami- 
nated waters. 

4. Major industrial compa- 
nies have taken to the non- 
returnable container in order 


A- In order to reduce the ha- 
zards of broken glass, our ad- 
visers, through the use of 
modern technology, have 
been able to engulf the glass 
bottle in a flexible plastic cas- 
ing covering a part of its bot- 
tom. This process has the 
following advantages: 

1 . Increasing the bottle's ca- 
pacity to endure hits due to 
the plastic casing. 

2. The plastit casing helps 
the contents remain cool for a 
longer period. 

3. In case the bottle breaks, 
the plastic casing prevents 
the broken glass from being 
spread around. 

4. In addition to all these im- 
provements the company has 
used a new type of lid that 
opens by turning it anti- 
clockwise thus decreasing the 
hazard of opening the bottle 
whenever there is no opener 
available. 

Q- What conld empty bottles 
be used for? 

A- An empty bottle may be 
put to many uses at home 
such as bottling liquids be- 
cause the lid is re-usable. On 
the industrial level, the 
empty bottle may be used for 
recycling. The company is 
currently negotiating with the 
Glass Factory for producing 
glass containers. We have ex- 
pressed our interest to the of- 
ficials in this respect and our 


The non-returnable glass container is the 
proper one and 4 4 VIVA’ ’ envelops it in a 
plastic coating. ..toying around with glass 
is a question of social behaviour’ 


to cope with development, 
prosperity, protection of the 
environment and the health 
of mankind; 

!s dangerous espe- 
fWly to kids. What protec- 
tive measures do you provide? 

trr, Man / ^ nt ernational scien- 
■.L*- environmental orga- 
and corporations 
«S>! e V s r . 98 *? ed that tonic water 
52- 1 julces 1x5 bottled in 

glass containers ’ only. This 

Was ad 0Pted by ; the 

& ment of Jord4 “ which 
7 S f/? d /o? defence, order on 

ti ' r 3 banning the bot, 
°T tonic ; water but .in 

vic^+^ n amers ' * This is a ,ci- 
Dr *? p on the road of the im* 
K^ont ; dr local, indus- 
coS; *5, f ar - as safety is 
t w ernad r 1 -need not. say 
Hornes- are- full: of' 
^ss products such as china- . 

WBre, Win -r. . t - 


readiness to conduct a feasi- 
bility study aimed at the deve- 
lopment of our national in- 
dustry and to . reduce our 
dependence on foreign im- 
ports, and to develop local re- 
sources to provide prime mat- 
erials for this industry. 

It is worth mentioning at 
the conclusion of this inter- 
view that this project pro- 
vides revenue for the state, 
develops national income and 
reinforces local industry. The 
company’s ' five- ye ar Plan 

concentrates on setting up 
plants for all Viva industries. 
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arf^ . . i .WQ^ction front glass is' 
chafe par ^ 16 part': of our : 
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Containers are sealed after bottling 
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3 6 Arab children begin visit 

They are full of praise for Jordan 


ty Kathy Kakish 

Slur Shirr Writer 

AMMAN — Thirl y- six children 
froin I I Arab countries arrived 
in Amman curlier in the week 
rp r an eight day vis j i to Jordan. 
Ibe visit is at the invitation of 
Her Majesty Queen Nour under 
l he Common llerilage Pro- 
gramme. 

The children. I 7 ol whom arc 
girls, and whose ages range from 

II to l*i. come froin Morocco. 

I iinisiii. Algeria. Kuwait. Bull- 
ram. Oninn. Qatar, Saudi Ara- 
bia. North Yemen, Egypt and 
Mauritania. 

A schedule of visits has been 
picpaiud by the Jordan Women's 
federal ion and the Jordan Youth 
Organization on which the chil- 
dren will be introduced u> Jor- 
dan's mijMinaiii sites and learn 
about Jordan's task in defending 
the Arab cause Highlighting the 
pi of Tti in me is a visit to I lei 
Maje.st v Queen Nuor on Saturday 
1 K August. 

Ilvyuin 1‘aruj ol the Jnitluu 
i outh Organization and supervi- 
sor of the piogramme told The 
Mat that lliis year’s programme 
diflers from that of Iasi year 
lor Hie first lime, the Jordan 
Women s Te derm inn has taken 
upon ilsell the task of organizing 
ami executing the programme 
with the help of ii.s several bran- 
ches throughout the count rv. 

I he Common lleiiiage Commit- 
lee fell that the previous arran- 
gement whereby selected Jorda- 
nian children were hosts during 


Hie visit was no fmigei necess- 
ary. 

Qr. Haifa Abu Gha/.aleh of the 
Jordan Women's Federation ex- 
plained the reason behind this. 
Hie federation, along with the 
help of the llayu Arts Centre and 
friends of Children’s Clubs in 
the several Jordanian governo- 
rutes. have selected and trained 
Jb Jordanian hoys and girls from 
each govern or ale. The children 
ol each govei itoiale are to ho.sr 
l ho guc.st.s on the day of the visit 
1,1 their governor ate. I hus. 
more Jordanian children are 
iiiveii the nppuminiiv to mcci 
with other Arab children. 

Qr. Glia /.a I eh said each gov- 
ernor ic will bear the expenses 
of its guests for the day. Several 
Jordanian ministries and iii.siitu- 
Jion.s. among them Alia, the 
Koval Jordanian Airline, sue 
helping out as well, and a num- 
ber of Jordanian charily societies 
are covering ucco in moil niton ex- 
penses lot each of the guests 

Hut xvliat do Hie guests think 
about the visit? ’ It is lovely, 
and Jordan is such a beautiful 
country" says I?- year- old 
Awaiil ^ uliyj uf Oman. “I parti- 
cularly liked Salt with ns love I > 
green mountains." She ex- 
pressed Hie hope that her conn- 
try will iniliale a programme si- 
milar lo what Jordan is doing 
'And the people here are so 
mcndly and wonder ltd.' she ad- 
ded 

A liter Ka divan of .Saudi Arabia 
described the people he lias mei 
so far in a more enthusiastic 


more stamps to her collection. 
She said that she is delighted to 
find several children who are as 
interested in their piano lessons 
as she ‘Jordan is so different 
Irom Morocco. Although mv 
country is greener. Jordan has 
mountains so fascinating that I 
wish I could climb up each and 
L‘very one or them.’ she com- 
mented 

Nadia Abdel l.aliT or Bahrain 
1 liniks that the idea uf the Com- 
mon Heritage Programme is the 
best of its kind that will give 
children precise information 
about Jordan and other Arab 
countries — through information 
submitted by Hie guest children. 
And M is nice to get to meet 
Jordanian and other Arab uhil- 
dieri. I now realize that the simi- 
uu it ics among our countries are 
Mnne than the differences.’ she 
said 


Among the guests is a 1 2- 
year-old young semi globe- 
who has, visited almost 
all the Arab countries, as well as 
France. Unlike most or his peers 
in the group, who are first- ti me 

Wnrtarii f°M Jordan ' • Moha mmad 
Wadadi of Mauritania has visited 

Jordan three limes already. He 
talked about the Hassanieh 
language spoken in his counlrv 
Which ls basically Arabic, mixed 
with English and French words 
•Wc have similar traditions as 
Jordan has, he said, comparing 
the two countries, ’and Jorda- 
nian buildings are built or stone 
and the climate is cooler.’ he ad- 
dcd. He said also (hat he has 
come to like Jordan and its peo- 
ple very much through his four 
visits and hopes lo make another 
visit soon, as his rather is the 
Mauritanian ambassador to Sy- 
ria. 7 


Her Majesty Queen Nnor: 

She initialed the Conninm Herit- 
age Programme 

manner. ’I hey are hemes, they 
[fully make one lee! very 
hupp\. With his small build 
sandy- coloured hair and cute 
passes. A, tier looks vounger 
Hian Ins i } years. 1ml Ik- appears 
U- be older Ulan that as he speaks 
m a man net that indicates intell- 
igence and aptitude. 

I. lieu n mi Ariel ll:ii| I'rmu m,». 
mcco is busy gathering friends 
and addresses so that she could 
keep m touch in i ho coming 
years, and at the same lime, add 


Spanish delegation 
arrives in Amman 
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The University of Jordan has drawn up a programme fnr rh<» 
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RENAULT 1985 MODELS AVAILABLE NOW 

SPECIAL OFFER ON ALL 1984 MODELS. ° Lt NUW ' 

WHY DON'T YOU COME FOR A DEMONSTRATION AT OUR SHOWROOM NOW?! 


18 August 1984 


l-fewtik Automobile & Equipment Co* 
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Feasibility studies for marine 
reservation project completed 

Project will protect marine life in Aqaba Gulf 


jordan 


By Maha Zabanch 

Special to The Star 


AMMAN — The Director of the 
Marine Science Station and vice- 
president of the Aqaba Region 
Authority ( ARAI Dr. Dureid Ma- 
hasnch has said that feasibility 
studies have been completed for 
the marine reservation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Spcnking to The Star in an 
interview, he said the project 
will oceupy a seven kilometre 
stretch of land on the south coast 
and will include n marine park. 
The marine reservation project 
is estimated at $150,000 and 
will be partly financed by Pro- 
gramme B in the Red Sea and 
Aden Gulf which belongs to the 
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The Aqaba Marine Station: Efforts to protect marine life 


Arab Educational Cultural 
Scientific Organization. 


King Abdullah Complex, Public 
Park to cost JD 12 million 

It'll be sited near Wadi Saqra Circle 


By Ibtisam J. Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The lack of projects 
that seek to provide the nation 
with recreational centres like 
parking lots, public parks and 
parks for children has brought 
about the need to initiate a 
project that will make provision 
for such facilities in the capital. 
Amman. 

. In a bid to cater for this all- 
important need. The King Ab- 
dullah Ibn Hussein Complex and 
Public Park project has been em- 
barked upon. It is expected that 
it would comprise such el- 
ements. The project, to be sited 
near the Wadi Saqra Circle 
would enable the inhabitants to 
have at their disposal the differ- 
ent activities of the complex, 
thereby solving their problems of 
recreational needs. 

In an interview with The SLar. 
Mr. Sami Al- Rashid, director 
general of the Amman Develop- 
ment Corporation, said that on 
completion of the project, the in- 
habitants of the capital are cer- 
tainly going to have no problem 
with their recreational requirem- 
ents. He added that the complex 
Wuld make provision for shop- 
ping for the inhabitants in the 
area, thereby saving them the 
time of having to go downtown 
for their needs. Mr. Saini Al- 


Rashid pointed out that the com- 
plex would cover some 80.000 
square metres of land on the 
road leading to the Sports City. 
He disclosed that the Municipal- 
ity of Amman had chosen (his 
land for 3 public garden since 
1970. He also said the munici- 
pality in demonstration of their 
appreciation for the corpora- 
tion’s good work offered the land 
for the project; an offer which 
also serves as their contribution. 

The total estimated cost of the 
project 'is around JD I 2 million. 
AI- Rashid said. The complex is 
being financed both from the 
corporation's own resources and 
syndicated loans which cover 
fifty per cent of the total costs of 
the project. The first phase of 
the project on one hand, consists 
ol mainly the public park. Inna 
park, commercial centres such 
as exhibitions, shops, restau- 
rants and snack bars. The com- 
mercial centre. Al Rashid said is 
designed in such a way that the 
Islamic and Arabic architecture 
is predominant with its hanging 
beautiful gardens. 

The second phase consists of 
recreational, educational and 
sports centres which comprise 
the cinema, bowling and amphi- 
theatre. he said. It is expected 
that project will be completed in 
two and a half years time. 



gniinim.- H is un agreement 
signed by Arab countries bordei- 
ing the Red Sea lo prevent pollu- 
tion mid to finance marine 
research projects. The re inclin- 
ing cost will be met by the Ma- 
rine Station and the Aqaba Re- 
gion Authority. 

The President of the ARA Mr. 
Muhammad Said Abu Nuwar said 
that the Aqaba Gulf is one of the 
richest in the world in terms of 
marine life, hence the need to 
construct the reservation. 

Dr Mahasneh pointed out that 
at the main objective of this res- 
ervation will be to protect the 
marine environment such as fish 
and coral reefs, and to prevent 
its manipulation. He said it 
would provide access to resear- 
chers who are studying chemical 
and biological matters related to 
the marine environment. Future 
projects will include an aquarius 
exhibition and an under water 
tunnel. There will also be a ma- 
rine museum for visitors. 

Recently the government 
opened an office to protect the 
marine environment and prevent 
beaches and public places in 
Aqaba from pollution. This of- 
fice is headed by Dr. Walid Al- 
Sharif. It includes representa- 
tives from the Ministry of 
Health. Ministry of Municipal 
and Rural Affairs and the Envi- 
ronment. Military Forces. Ports 
institutions. Water Authority 
and the Royal Society for the 
Conservation of Nature and a 
representative from Industries in 
the Aqaba region. 


Security 

Agency 

marks first 
anniversary 


AMMAN (Star) — Engineer 
AbduMIadl Al Mujali held a 
reception on Tuesday night at 
the Amman Marriott Hotel to 
mark the first anniversary of 
the founding of the Middle 
East Defence and Security 
Agency. 

There was also a press con- 
ference at which dm ay people 
spoke on the activities and id- 
vantages of the Agency in Jor- 
dan. The gathering was at- 
tended by a large number of 
people. 


Excavation team 
discovers iSIHPI 
early UK#'’ 
bronze, 
iron 

age seal WmkW 
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By Sawsan Musa Ham 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — An archaeological team consisting of 75 people 
most of them from the United States has completed a one 
month excavation work la Jordan. The excavations took place 
at Tel Uroelrl 12 kilometres from the Seventh Circle on the 
Airport Road. The team was led by Dr. Lawrence Geraty. 

Speaking to The Star In Amman this week, the team' s chief 
archaeologist Dr. Larry Herr said that the most Important 
find was a seal stamped In clay with a drawing of a beetle 
embossed on It. The seal also bore the names of the then king 
of (he Ammonites, Malcolm Abed Bal Yasha aod that of his 
prime minister. 

Dr. Herr explained that some members of the excavation 
team are usually given a special job to survey the sites In the 
region where the team will work. He said in 1974, when a 
team was excavating around Hlsban area, a survey team exa- 
mined the nearby areas daring which Tel Umelri was discov- 
ered. However, no excavations were carried in the area until 
this year. He disclosed that the survey team this year has dis- 
covered a site In Jordan which dates back to 500*000 years 
ago and perhaps Is the oldest site In the country. No excava- 
tions have been carried out In the area 1 his year, Dr. Herr 
added. 

He said that the Tel Umelri site is an old one dating to the 
period between 2500-500 BC where there were little set- 
tlements. This period of early, middle, late bronze and Iron 
ages was the only one when people occupied the Tel Umelri 
area. Dr. Herr explained. 

Besides the seal, the team also found at Tel Umelri other 
items which were different from those round at Roman sites. 
These included sling stones and stone grinders. They also 
found early glass from the seventh century, Iron heads.' pott- 
ery bits with writings on them, and cylinder seals decorated 
with drawings of anlmajs. 

The team will begin the second round af Its work in 1986. 
The work was sponsored by the Andrews University in the Un- 
ited States and the team's activities in. the country were fa- 
cilitated by the Ministry of Youth, Culture and Antiquities. 


A MAJOR publishing group associated with an inter- 
national financial monitoring firm is looking for a; 


Financial analyst 


The candidate should: 

-- be fully bilingual (speaking and writing English and Ara- 
bic) 

-- be a university graduate in business administration (pref- 
erably from UK, US or Canada), accounting or engineer- 
ing with solid background In accounting and financial 
analysis 

— be between 28 and 35 years 

-- have at least 3 years experience In a financial Institution 
(invest department or brokerage firm In a bank) 

--"have at least a brief experience In managing a team 
-- be ready to travel on short notice. 

The remuneration would involve: 

-- minimum of JD 600 / month 
-- yearly performance bonus 

— equity participation 

Please send 3 full pages of your curriculum vitae or resume in 
both English and Arabic. No phone call accepted. 


Write to the attention of: 

Financial Analyst 
The Star 
P.O. Box 591 
Amman Jordan 
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economy — 

Industrial festival attracts attention 


By Saws an Musa] I am 

Star Stuff Writer 

AMMAN — • • Your support for 

JUSI f !” d “ s . lr y lfi Protection In 
yotir family s r«xul and presorva- 
non of your national economy." 

. 0 H C ° r i ,llL ’ Pamphlets distri- 
buted by u local industry partici- 
pating in (he Jordanian Indus- 
tries festival. 

purpose of the Jordanian 
Industries Festival is tu create an 
atmosphere of interaction be- 
tween the producer tmd the con- 
sumer in order to gel the con- 
sumer acquainted with the Jorda- 
P r,>duL ' , s Ibis gives him an 
opportunity to compare the qual- 
ity and prices of the locally pro- 

C,^S B Mr dS ^ Vi!h V, he 

ones. Mr Ahmad Jssani Odeh. 

R n * r *i d, . KC,or of Al- Mushtah- 
Iik magazine and director of the 
festival, told The Star. 

S .“ m ? ,,tll P |u who 
visited the festival were stir- 

pnsed to rind that some or the 
products they were buying as im- 

SSia?" 8 ;,CU,aMy 

I he first Jordanian Industries 
il < the Housing 

io .» < 'V UrL ‘ l,n 1 1 AuguM and i 
will continue until I I Senteni- I 

th.r' 1 wili. however closedown < 

M/oSe^a'f A, - AJhB ^ J 

"he £ 

l«Mival which is *■ u giniiel f 
JuuiMy by AI-M„ sh tahl«k S maga ‘ : 

thk-i . U ? n ‘ 1“ . 1 lu,s ' ,l * »nnk Mr 
Odell added that there would be s l 

oilier net i vi ties Inside the fair ^ 
I here will be seminars in which 31 
industrialists ami industrial po- * 
hey makers in Jordan will m «( '»■ 

ni-.« ,SC i US | S 1 hl! pros P°cts of Jordu - l,J 

man industries. Similar semi- Hi 
nurs will be held to discuss Jor- w * 

H fc V n * n ‘* role in promo t- nc 
mg local industries since house- cu 

2B-™ m . ore connected to in- wc 
ustrial products than any other elfl 

T? d£«5? ta ‘ ° ne semi ™r cri 

'mi be devoted to the com me r- ma 

ni«« S . eC 5 f * Mr - 0deh ^id. Jorda- the 
,J mi ' r , aders Wl(l ^ inv iled to the his 
th^iSi?r l ° en,ighlen them on Ro< 

duced ?n5?Hf d ‘ r0nizc loca,i y PM- Lld 
f~® 8 ds smce this goes a erls 

Lu"!r^ y t ‘' VClop lhe '«■' in- 

n Arab^and ?° non,ic “<«*« 
have ipn i d K e, * n embassies 

vi 5 iT S invi ^ ,lCd lo ioin in the 

XJ s, j s - Inv|t «ions Were also ex- 
»« foK.-sd iSd'« 

hies w n J°rdenian indus- 

•air. Mr Odeh said, was the Ro- 
manian Friendship "^legation 

^ooiCT 

OPTIKOS AMMAN 
WSPENSJNG OPTICIAN 



SSkm?™* 

tJon and Dr Taj" cer Abdu? KiS'S? 1 ,^ lals ?. r of lnfo ™- 
ded the opening Jaber ’ M,n,ster of labour atlen- 

on Sunday white or?' at! "official bounded ! The h e fibres are cither 
visit to Jordan hounded together with res in bin- 

-pi . dtrs 1 ° form rolled mats rieid 

OdT-h «| l i 1 J d | IS,n i CS fesIival ' Mr pai l ! L,,s and Pipe sections or left 

d-,. ds ' 1 ‘ >scd ' ls ■« consoli- unbounded and stitched Into 

dl iVi’ ‘°: s t JP erfflllwn hetween Jor- mattresses. This new product is 

daman c , l , /.cii.s ami the indus- «PKlcd to save the cquivalem 

iictv r- A ' Husscin So- of JD 20 million of the country's 

i • ,l,u Cj,ri »8 and Re- micrgy. 

iiJrmu^uriVh ?[ 1,1 r l -° U ? Vict ‘ms Another industry which caine 
B s ; hc Friends of the ^ light in the fair is one for Se 

dwlrialN ts L TV 11 ^ V,lt,d by in - P rod uclion of perfume. Mr Mu- 
rJsil vil TK F»« rt i c| patc m the hammad Hisham Malass a 
kiii i nf i Wc 1 r ! ? o^red the chemist and owner of Shaharzad 

nlmien/ r ih"! V W1,Lh Sui,s ,heir Pf rf ume factory, told The Slal 
uivVntf°H Qbl consequently that his factorv is the first Arah 
hem 3 c iajlco 10 work in one which produces more th^^ 
2 s “ permanent employ- 50 kinds of perfumes wi?h a ™ 

r fl rnra I/h l> ■ * " 


lhe Star toured the fair and 
spoke to some fuctory owners 
Most of (h c industrialists were 
to explain the main rca- 
behind their participation in 
. fair . which is to get Jorda 
mans who seem unfamiliar^ 

»wH P i?r W ems . of local industries, 
ttelf-inforined about them One 

new industry that The sTar h 
SSf ‘°H kn ° W of was the r rock 

Ltd k hio» r lndustr,es Company 
Ltd. began to produce this mat 

facUired'bv /h “ ‘ 0, ! g fibre raan “- 
the meIt mg of a mix- 

is ^ n Iypes of which basalt 
is predominant a* . 


» Predominant at h^h^e mrer I^^TSb 

alures an ‘ i specially designed & g d “ y ' sun - heat a °“ ashing 


. — mill a spe- 

cial care to keep the oriental ess- 
ence nnd which has won many 
local medals, lie established his 
factory m 1942 and now lie ex- 
ports its products to Saudi Ara- 

and Syr,™'' E8VPl ' lr0q ' Sudai1 
One kind of local products that 
were exhibited at the fair in 
cluded locally made carpets. Jor- 
dan Carpets Manufacturing Co 
Ltd., established in 1973 was 
the first to produce carpets with 
JJn! 1 ?' accordin 8 'o the com- 
SBfiA serve tM country, to es- 

less chizens. emp,oyme,,t for j°b- 

The company's production in- 
cludes among other things dif- 

s of 1 '? 1 !” a " d measur ement- 
s of kashan" and “Tabriz" 

carpets made from a material 

hnmurf ^ treated against moth, 
humtditv. sun hoa< 


k Big Sale 



From 10—50 

I ^* V * =• ^* er cen * 

m M^Saie on all sum 
,v m er clothes at 

Brands 
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Prices increase 

By Mamdouh EI-Ghaly 

PRICES IMPROVED during this week desuite ih* i 

an J &' e „f 0f , J ? 

The daily handling average came to JD I 4 n nnn « r- 

pany closing at JD 0.8] 0 up from JD 0 7 in . , ™ nl COra ' 
surance at JD 1.000 up tVonf^D f) 930°’ ni? 1 Vef i Sa n " 
ment and Housing at JD 0.930 up from 0 880 tL p VCSt ' 
chemical Induslries .1 JD 1 . 160 Sp ftora jo I '|00 Pelr °- 

JD T 27 n d^“frorjD30 S 'a! .!Sf ,Ud , in J ‘ R . EFC0 closing „ 
down from JD 0 740 *■,« * ■ A {f ddln industries at JD 0.700 

fZ 1,2.1, KSi-rtl'W, 1 «»«« 

secto 2 according to^ am0ng 
Sector . B - 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 
Banks (out of 18 traded) sh „„ 


1 . Arab Bank 

2. Finance and Trust 

3. National Bank 

Industrial (out of 26 traded) 

1. Arab Pharmaceutical 
Industry 

2. Arab Aluminium Industry 

3. Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

4. South Cement Company 

Services (out of 5 traded) 

1. Jordan Electric Power 

2. National Shipping Lines 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) 

1 - Arab Seas Insurance 
2. Jordan French- Insurance 


The weekly record 


was distributed among the 

percentages: 


Market 

Last week's 

share 

share 

64.3% 

53.7% 

30% 

28.1% 

4.4‘V, 

3.6% 

3.2% 

12.7% 


Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

37.4% 

24.1% 

17.3% 

11.1% 

7.5% 

4.8% 

18% 

5% 

6.7% 

1.9% 

6.5% 

1.8% 

4.5% 

1.3% 

38.6% 

1.7% 

25.5% 

1.9% 

21.5% 

.7% 

21.2% 

.7%... 



A. Companies showing an lucre.* | n stock price. 

B. companies With a prlce decrease 
Cl ' n » mean record figure. 
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Debts are still growing 
in the Arab World 


economy 


By Robert Pouiiot 

Star Economy Analyst 

WHEN INTEREST rates arc low 
or even negative (in fact lower 
than the inflation rate) as (hey 
were in the late 1970s, it might 
be wise to borrow. It means that 
the cost of money is cheaper 
than the cost of goods over time. 
But when interest rates reach i 2 
per cent at a time when indus- 
trial prices grow by 4 or 5 per 
cent a year, it means that money 
is expensive especially when 
commodity prices from Third 
World nations arc flat or even 
dropping. 

Well, in a matter of a year — 
1983 that is — total short and 
medium term indebtedness by 
lhe Arab World shot up by [1.65 
per cent and is expected to grow 
even further, though at a slower 
pace, during 1984. 

Surprisingly enough this time, 
most of the growth comes from 
traditionally rich countries such 
as Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates, Oman ami 
— less exceptionally — Iraq. 
Together with Egypt, those 
countries account for most of the 
increase recorded lust year. And 
although there was a brief resp- 
ite in borrowing by some of the 
■' low absorbers’ ’ such as the big- 
gest oil exporters of the Gulf in 
the first quarter or 1984, the 
“high absorbers'', including 
Iraq and Oman together with 
Egypt continued to show an in- 
crease at an annual rale ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent a year, lhe 
case of Egypt looks pretty bad. 
especially witlt the background 
of the latest mysterious explo- 
sions in the Red Sea which have 
upset the traffic along lhe Suez 
Canal and might jeopardize a 
crucial source of foreign cur- 
rency income. 

Between March 1983 and 
March 1*184. Egypt's net bank 
assets I total gross assets less lo- 
tal gross borrowings) slipped 
from a positive figure of $120 
million to a red figure ( minus) of 
•*237 million, in non-bank- 
related claims, including sup- 
pliers' credits, official develop- 
ment assistance, loans by multi- 
national institutions such as the 
World Bank or the international 
Monetary Fund. Egypt's indebt- 
edness rose by 11.63 per cent 
last year. 

By contrast. Algeria, posting 
the Arab World's greater debt 
wuh $15.5 billion, remained 
fairly stable with no increase. 

The figures (see accompanying 
table) have just been released 
jointly by the Paris- based Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co- 
uperation and Development 
(OECD) and the Swiss- based 
Bank for International Set- 
tlement (BIS). Although the 
amounts do not represent the 
whole indebtedness of the region 
(-0 to 25 per cent might still be 
missing due to a range of unre- 
corded private transactions), 
they nonetheless reflect the 
overall trend as well as the size 
of each country’s liabilities. 

. What those statistics, issued 
tn July, show is that bank credits 
jumped by 17 per cent last year 
over the 198 2 period. However 
non-bank claims grew by 6.75 
per cent as a result or the fall of 
trading activities and a clear 
move on the part of nil traders 
and local merchants to cut down 
on their inventories of goods. 
This can be seen in the drop of 
contra accounts registered by 
most Middle Eastern banks at the 
end of 1983. 

■ La st year, Hie total identifiable 
indebtedness of 22 Arab, coun- 
tries reached $71.3 billion, up 


from $63.8 billion at the end of 
1982. According to different 
banking estimates outside offi- 
cial organisations, the real in- 
debtedness would be in the area 
of $89 billion lo$95 billion with 
the highest debt per capita 
posted by the United Arab Emi- 
rates. ( Regardless of the UAE’s 
real assets). Two thirds of the 
overall gross debts or $48.6 bill- 
ion stem from a group of five 
countries: Algeria, EgypL, Saudi 
Arabia. Kuwait and the UAE. If 
Iraq's real total liabilities were 
included ( namely its debt to- 
wards neighbouring countries), 
Lhe “Top Six” would account for 
nearly 80 per cent of all gross 
debts. Why all Iraqi liabilities 
arc not accounted for is (hat (hc 
OECD- BIS joint statistics, issued 
for the second time only, res- 
tricts ils data to twenty industrial 
countries as far us credits 
granted by governments or gov- 
ernment agencies ure concerned 
and to fifteen countries for com- 
mercial bank claims as well as 
the external claims of US hunks' 
brunches in five major offshore 
centres. 

For example, loans made by 
ARA/OPEC aid funds or by Gulf 
governments are not included in 
lhe overall picture. It would be. 
up to the Arab Monctury Fund, 
bucked hy all Arab central hanks 
and monetary agencies, to set up 
a similar reporting system in the 
region for all commercial banks. 
The only equivalent source of in- 
telligence we know of comes 
from the small unit of the 
ARAB/ OPl-'C Fund Co-operation 
Secielariat in Kuwait. 

An interesting I eat ure of the 
Olid)/ HIS figures indieuics that 
lhe share of kink claims insured 
or guaranteed by the 20 OECD 



country governments has in- 
creased from 22.53 per cent to 
26.95 per ccnL for all countries 
excluding the “Top Five”. This 
incans that commercial bunks 
have been fur more cautious in 
their lending approach during 
1983. In the case of Jordan, 
which has posted only a marginal 
increase in debts over the last 
year (nnd even show a decline in 
March 1984 as far as bank 
claims are concerned), the share 
of insured or guaranteed loans 
reached 37.77 per cent on bank 
claims. This means that what- 
ever happens lo the Kingdom's 
liabilities, lenders arc sure lo get 
buck n( least $210 million or I 4 
per cent of tltcir overull extended 
credits. Therefore, Jordan still 
has room left to borrow more 
abroad at relatively favourable 
terms. 

However, in the case of (tic 
“Top Five", such security blan- 
ket has in fact shrunk from 2 2.9 
per cent of nil bank claims to 
20. 8 per cent in just a year. The 
only exception here is Egypt 
where the blanket coverage im- 
proved from 22.25 per cent in 
2(i.44 per cent of all hunk 
claims. 

Altogether, the internal ion ill 
eight of Arab World debts is still 
small compared to those of I .aim 
America. Mexico and Brazil 
alone have piled up debts nearly 
twice us large as those of coun- 
tries from the Middle East. What 
might be woi rymg though for 
Arab countries is ■ lie trend for 
the years to come. 


Indebtedness of the Arab World 


Country 
by rank 


External Bank claims 
total of which 
guaranteed 


Nod- bank 

trade related Total (1) 
claims 


(AM figures in US dollar millions) 


Algeria 

7.241 

3.1 13 

8.310 

15,551 

Egypt 

5.941 

1.571 

5,457 

11,398 

S. Arabia 

3.560 

214 

6.631 

10.191 

Kuwait 

4,838 

42 

1,524 

6,362 

UAE 

4.285 

441 

811 

5.096 

Total 





Top 5: 

25.865 

5,381 

22,733 

48,598 

Share In 





per ceol: 

67.23 

61.29 

68.66 

68.14 

Morocco 

3.988 

957 

1,067 

5.055 

Iraq 

1.656 

645 

3.220 

4.876 

Ubya 

911 

40 

1,920 

2.831 

Tunisia 

1.212 

436 

1,062 

2.274 

Jordan 

556 

210 

914 

! ,470 

Sudan 

961 

163 

452 

1,414 

Lebanon 

1,024 

68 

278 

1,032 

Syria 

697 

77 

264 

961 

Oman 

6J7 

52! 

281 

918 

Bahrain 

238 

77 

410 

647 

Qatar 

275 

97 

116 

391 

N. Yemen 

224 

61 

107 

331 

Somalia 

78 

7 

182 

260 

Mauritania 

120 

28 

21 

141 

S. Yemen 

17 

8 

58 

76 

Djibouti 

9 

2 

20 

29 

Chad 

7 

l 

7 

14 


• SUPPLY OF drilling equipments details available 
from the Water Authority (tender 129/84) agon 
payment of JD 2S. Closing date 1 1 September 1 . 

• SUPPLY OF pumps with operating panels; details 
available from the Water Authority (tender 130/84) 
upon payment of JD 100. Closing date 11 September. 

• SUPPLY OF 25 to 50 thousand tonnes of wheat; de- 
tails available from tender department at the Ministry 
of Supply upon payment of JD 5. Closing date 30 Au- 
gust. 

• ASPHALTING OF roads and yards of Ain Ghazal fil- 
ters tlon station; details available from the Water Au- 
thority (tender 131/84) upon payment of JD 20. Clos- 
ing date 28 August. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF Aqaba rest house building; de- 
tails available from Ministry of Public Works upon 
pnyment of JD 25. Closing date 29 August. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF Irrigation network at King 
Hussein Medical City; details available from Royal En- 
gineering Corps, upon payment of JD 20. Closing 
date 28 August. 

• DECORATION WORKS for Kuwaiti Airlines office; 
details available from airlines office upon paynxnt of 
JD 30. 

• CONSTRUCTION WORKS of three health units; de- 

from Zarqa Municipality upon payment 
of JD 10. Closing date 22 August. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF water reservoir, completion of 
a building and asphalting a road; details available from 
Ministry of Agriculture. Closing date 22 August. 

• SUPPLY OF Iron bars; details available from Jordan 

I Authority, Tenders Dept. , upon payment of 
JD 10. Closing date 15 September. 

• OF one ,ron Sllfe f,TC resistant; details 
available from Agricultural Credit Corp. Closing date 
27 August. 

• S Q* metres of floor rugs; details 
available from Yarmouk University. Closing date 22 
August. 

• 1 HE CONSULTING engineering group of Howard Hum- 
phreys. which has practised extensively In the Arab world for 
the past 28 years and which has of rices in Jordan and North 
Yemen, announced that their Inter national practice has been 
extended by the recent Incorporation of Pypun Consultants of 
Hong Kong Into the group, Pypun Consultants was established 
In 1964 by Mr P Y S Pun and has since grown to lie one of 
Hong Kong's major locally owned consulting organisations. 
The firm specialises In civil engineering, architectural and 
structural work and, apart from (he numerous local schemes 
they are presently Involved In, are actively encased In the 
growing market for cnnsultancy projects In mainland China. 
The newly appointed Joint managing director of Pypun Con- 
sultants Is Mr PalrLck Purnell- Edwards of Howard Hum- 
phreys, who recently completed a ten year assignment tn the 
Middle East, where he was In charge of many of the Howard 
Humphreys group's sewerage and sewage treatment projects. 
He has also been appointed as regional director for Howard 
Humphreys In Sooth East Asia. 


(1) Figures might not add up due to rounding 
Source: OECD (Paris) and BIS (Basic). 


WATER AUTHORITY 

INVITATION FOR 
TENDER NO. 130/84 


The 'Water Authority announces the Tender No. 
130/84 for the supply of Horizontal Centrifugal 
Pumping Units with Control Panels and Starters, 
in accordance with Lhe specifications included in 
the lender documents. 

The Authority invites interested tenderers to 
obtain their copies from the Tender department 
at the Authorily’s main building, Jabal Al- 
Hussein. 

The price of each lender documents is ( JD 1 00) , 
non refundable. 

The closing date for receiving the offers is 
12:00 noon on September 11th, 1984. 

1 Eng. Mohammad S. Kllani 

President 
Water Authority 


16 August 1984 
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Israeli Unicef committee 
diverts finances 



Special to The Star 1 

YORK — h is impossible to knnw 
inw many children were killed directly .»r 

I cate for (i.ihiee invasion and ilie S uh- 
Ncqncni occupation of [.ohan.m hv these 
same “peaceful" h.rces lo make sul!h a 

r.i mockery loo light 

lor he gravity of the death ,.J even 
child due to the ht»rr«n <>| combat. I he m- 
iiii I teat lom oi this niMaiicc «*f huniiin 

sm!.;-,'!! 111 llscM ^"ltmue.s t„ 

mu lace m unexpected places. 

J* K : Sf; ,r 1,IK Iwen made puvv In the 
■' Mj}< ’ ««««•»! 'icpiTl' 
Uniocr t!* - ' 1 1 ■! l,, .T l t lm 

l uml [i Ini n 1 m,C ‘ l N:,,u, " s ' t-’l.ildi eii’s 

.s o,, . l r tC -r ,s revo K»''«»> world wide 
*t one of, if not, (] lL . i nilS | Jiiu|,| v .... 

iTnicd W |ff , « /,,lilinS U ' ncfl,in * '■•In Wren 
« ..i i * u>Vyr mnenlx and popula- 

Ji , " N . (Vn ! , ‘ U V’ 1 , l u 11 hi * ,ll >’ cr ili wi I i >i 

the Uni [i’d'si t .| 1Cll | S a f)| ' niL ' example is 

in Mnlf 'nAi. S rr j ’"" l,,,icul ’* work 

in ixh.ur of the world s children 



Childr,.,, drink dr,,, ml,, f rilm a lva ,„ |ailk Wcfl ^ 


lh « ,,C h,,s 1,1,1 ■ Hie’ re lore. 
u,,h-L ‘V at nil ispiie t o conducive «> die 

t iiidv"r.,n l T ,,ill ! ,,n{,l p * 1 »»niiitce and cer- 
fclisihle " iUSIM8 yr U,,iL ' tfr was not 


I here are thirty- plus Unicef naiion-il 

nrZ's^T, in ■ *>"“««( 

n.uions. I he primary function of these 

committees is three- fold: To te'.cl, hs 

i hi hire n about world cultures, to make its 

iiwn popii lat ion aware of the plight of the 

rx, i,,,u i Wi*™ *£ 

■ml d 1,1 tl,tler u ’ deliver goods 

II 1 ,1L hr,wi committee occupies, a un- 
Hitie position in that as a “ dove loner' 

,w,h 1 

Le jieJH.oL ln 1 n ? l,on ' s sonmiit- 

fcporl^ ^for* iiV| Sl,,lt Lni tf,U "Om 

lived ill tia . h suinewhai de- 

th, d j' ° 3 n,,mbcr <' r di IT ici dt crises 
I hi war continues to disturb the norm'll 

specis. With peace still evading the nar- 
civilians must continue 

as 1 «“| r rin' respr ' n s ' bil,li « until such ti me 
a stttfemeni can Iv arrived at. further 

h:,s ^^rieneeda sen- 

eeitnn^ n' t t,r,S,S characl prized bv hur- 
menl n Budol?| l,0n anJ 8. ru *ing unempluy- 

sTr^ ce? hAfj i L 1 P3rt,culiirJj ' in lhe wicial 
services, have been cut and voliini irv or 

Mrar n a in'Ihe f i? Ve rr bcCn u,,der ^nsidiTable 

mitmenr 5 h Th P1 e / forlS lo ,neet «heir com- 
nntnienis. .Their major target popuhimns 


v * rl,, -' , ir »'»»y is obvious: A nation 
which is supposed to be a primary bene 
nctnr ,0 the world’s children not only can 
m ]« „ge, provide the financial where 
vvith ,i| | jo supply these services, but is, j|. 

r m ‘ JJ I lr Ci ! , ! su ,rtr ‘he intensified suf- 

fe. „,g „ the children. * * I he war conUn- 

nmsi Vw. l Ii‘ t,l ‘ b ! he ,1|,r,,,al runtflitinina.:: 

mist Ik. the undctsi.uenient c»r (he decade 
lo those parents who have lost their chrl- 
‘l ,e invasion or occupation. Other 

“Sn'i.’rJ 5S n,i,lM mm liniJ ,hc 

r« 

wile of Hit th. 1 irm. 1 n oi'ilni tongrtssjonai 

S’ JSTSSLVM ' 

.0 *J«% e ira r 'i“ 

Iht c un ," lu , c . sucsls wre 

•* erealcr underslariJing or u„i?.!r- n 
ernnient s allocation to Unfcer “* T 


i” Hicir iiilendons. But one' does ask ihf 
question: Were tlies? i m -IT. . the 

SHSSs^SS 

gticsls for one day? Perhaw S 

was able to >»«, 9 rf! T Mls “ Harman 

■‘wSfes 


‘Holy’ summit to seek 

By Patrick Seale famiit- nr i<i.» . 


ro^;!’ ir - -fT 1 , ff 11 ™ f* attention in the 
beginning or <h£ Vi" 1 *? lhc 

Uni«r was ,rS ^ a,lln8fof 
stances nor were we f ^ ctreum- 

nizing the greefing card e/m *" rcor ea- 

Q, iy degree of s UC Vi w« Pa,8n wilh 

of r doltars 

■ stocks. . . 1 migh^addVhat f!^ s of vcr - v oid 
extremely modest^ hf d5lh«‘ ls J um ' ^Hxt 
tion. represents » Mro rSl . dl,e Minfin- 
Two questions r»i 8C S - um in s^kels". 
a handsome perSma^oHu * hich rnakc!S 
tourists vvho come from .h ,nc 1 °J ,,e from 
‘[an society to^sit s ^in« Wo ( r,d s Chris- 
than dollars 1 .022^ *78 l",? se J ! nu,rc 
which are primarilv 'erL»^° rth of cards ' 
rating event™ ^ which lNI8 ? con ‘memo- 
shrines? Secondly !^ these 

"S 1.022.78 into d a T VCrlln8 dolN 
shekels’ f ee d anv™ . a large sum j n 

g'o implied in this s^temem C h ? iH U,t: lo ‘ 
one would urge the Isra/fii- h r ,d Vulid - 
lee to please hold the cpmmil- 

era| more years At 4" ds ln *aci for sev- 
xears. At the present growth 


niiiin; n .u.e lor VS* k*. 

culiitnr lo compute. '* " ll0u >aai 

A third iiujm pi, ini ■■ ri... 
'Hgmn/mg ,, si.ccessfu! 
evcni I appeal s funk-) j„ . rai5in i' 
•1-x If 'Stile and biassed :is\ l un?fr«f* J 
liculai ly in UN debiu^s ' ^ ,e >- . 
N.umn.s re licet .s the altitudes 
me miter nations I'aul /f Z 
mo. Nl«.“ corrcspolulem ^ 

«hin Mil lei from the pooi harvest. 

Ihrotighoni the world, the nw B 

K.n'V- " i ,' laS |? ,cm ! L,rtfU in major liiicii,. 
binelii Umcel and co- sponsoring asru 

cics. Regarding the Israeli premiere ibe 
report stales: “This showing, whilst su.- 
cessrul and well reported in ihe medians 
relatively modest also in terms cf 
receipts. It wiis agreed nl the outset tha: 
our share of Ihe proceeds (one ihiid) 
would be gi ven to the presidential confer- 
dice oil children and youth for advocact 
on behalf of children. ..." “ If the coroui 
i C m i ‘ hat it hud only dollars 

l . u _ ^ . 7 8 I hough a large sum in shekels 
to turn over lo the coffers of Unicef. «b 
did the Unicef committee choose to dh- 
pcnce of even ‘‘modest receipts" in 
something other than of direct benefit fc 
Unicef? 

u tisserts. "we continued i# 

benefit I roni the good office of the Ameri- 
ca n Joint Distribution Committee which 
provided us wilh lull office I'aciliiics. thu- 
enabling us to mainlain expenditure (10 
at a very minimum with ail work beiii 
undcrfiikeii on a voluntary basis. An au- 
oiled rejjori will be sent in due course cm- 
cring the past three years. Such relalivch 
small sums were involved that they hartH* 
jsulfiicd (he employment of an auditor.' 
Wh«t i. s the "American Join! DiMribUHM 
Commit tee? This reporter could find w 
one who could define this organization. If 
ti is private, who is behind it? If it is gov- 
ernmental' docs the LLS taxpayer know 
thul he is .supporting n churitv within a 
charily? 

I^iKlJy, it is noted that the report refen . 
to "... wni k now being assisted by L’nicet 
in Judea, Sainar iii. Unicef is an offi- 
cial organization within the UN family 
As such. iL uses onlv those names sane 

llon.nl I... I I. . I,..,. M ,, .lil 


haS Sil2d ,l ffc W i*tJ ,ll| i *° <he l ****™i Iran 
hinted that It might also be ready to 


By Patrick Seale 

LONDON t ONS) ~ New efforts are being 
mde to convene au Mamie peace confer? 

has 
attend. 

Invitations are expected to KO out hi ih* 
'“ d “f tw* m-nll, In ,hn hop? of Lldl« 

u«p=rr. in ^Tz 

ba ' : ' 

n r T h ‘J ca f e conference Is (he brainchild 

of Mnrt UTS Minister 

fnllih vh C k . eflr,J months or Ayn- 

-• -joKVifi .rssrK.rjs 


sidors -1 l" lh? m„ s f k „ erS ; “'her out- 
'or ending lh( “i, X I p " l, "‘ l 111 
•nter, l( rifih Ch MM 



month 


ready said^r** va^e^thal 1 ° h h “ S al * 

wdUHonx* SWn * e< *’ ^ ) , *'** n K ^fuMd earlier 

‘ hc rS?e n" n ?nQre%/a d K mB i lc S ls 

■fe *««!■■ authoHtkras thev hV ^ ° f 

llhl to mend fences nith bo»h \v*il #VC s ^ u- 
r«l« and the Soviet Union. Slern Eu ' 

crates and* bardirncrv In^iran*^. ,l ? a * ,aod - 
a struggle over the7r co U dlrv* v7 n ° Ckcd ln 
nal posture and the wi/rf/P J *«ero«llo- 

«ccks suggest tK Sa9fj? r ln rec cnt 
losing the argument.*" 0 hard,incrs "»ay be 


n»% «; r .„ AuJ. 0 the 

talks In H,mE, r ’ 2j?k jT,* 1 h , c ls h »re 
»h» - scnr,;^u.?’. 2 . 5 . 1 . r ’° l ‘ " A?., oil. 

teteaifMrSar-aif 

ssja-sws* 



Mien, il uses only those names sar 
t toned by the United Notions. When i 
this orgiiiii/iition Miilhorize the West B'J 
J*’ .undergo the nunic change as designtf 
by Ihe llegin-Shiimir government? 

y\ /\ ^ centra! matter of Iranian rcprcsentatl 

L/C n I* P al , fhc , Proposed peace c (inference and 
XT ^ WW' wl »o else is to be Invited. 

Already, Admiral Madani has recch 
support for his initiative from Ha" 
Oliatti, secretary general of tint 
Conference Organisation. He is also coui 
ting on securing the approval of the for' 
most Egyptian divines from the Al- Azm 
University in Cairo, as well us Saudi >r 
1‘aklstani religious figures and represet 
tallies of Soviet and Chinese Muslin^ 

The novelty of this latest attempt tohjj 
JHe slaughter In the Gulf is tw»JJ 
First, it removes the launch of ne jP ' 
nons from the hands of Ihe poli' 1 ^ 
leaders — Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
Khomeini — and gives them a face-s* ,lw 
way out of the impasse. 

Secondly, it goes to the hearl of the 
fUcl by seeking to create a forum ■ 
Sunni- Shi a dialogue. Ihe war w- 

threatened to change the balance af 
[n Islam. Militant Shl'lsm, fuelled by P* 
Iranian revolution, has challenged J 
Sunni establishment which, from " 
earliest years of the Muslim era, haS 
the lion’s share of political power ID 
region. 

Admiral Ahmad MadL ^ ^ , Admiral Madani hopes his Islamic P«J f 

ale a forum r or SunnlQM “® hln 8 to ere- f°»f«*nce will mark the beginning of" 
=» un nl-Shta dialogue . er t a reconciliation between the two !«► 
— - ' - - m «c sects. 

16 August 19 04 
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Come and tnste our 

* Siihli tCnL'.ili . 

ft Ad & ii a !i filial* V,,1 j \v 

'i-Jimr Kih-*b ? 

•< Fii- .ii : lr,ii ' ^ -l 

"... . z*' 

3 AM ’ti? f with n varfdtyuf 

lut r':/s,V/. 1 ,'/C ait.luiiwn u-lkltiin .'.'/jA,-,. 

Mli Circle, Jiihiit Aiimuiki 
opp. Shu Kocli Hot^i 
I- or Weserviiliinis i.'ult UlfiHMii 


44 BARBER SHOP” . 
SHMEISANI 

NEAR HOTEL JORDAN TOWER 
ABOVE MURAD PHARMACY 

NEW HAIR STYLE 

GIFTS 

TEL: 668061. 


)) l or Ile.fi.'i'Viitioiis Citii UlfiHMii S 

nu ji^v, •/.T-OK.Lwew.B.ni'iB-aaaaiu 

lumiisfoed Ap?a’tioeiit To Let 

Location: Jebal Amman, 5tli Circle 

Nenr Orthodox Club. Consists of 2 bedrooms, sitting 
room, dining room. 2 verandas and a garage, wilh 
central heating. Rent yearly. 

Please contact Tel: 92668 / Amman 
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Italiano 

The most experienced 
restaurant in town. 
Shmeisani Tei. 662441 


II you want to do good business with Arts and Handicrafts or wilh items of Home Accessories, with 
Paper, Office Supplies, Stationery or with Household end Kitchen, with Domestic Lighting or with 
Jewellery, Watches and Clocks, Smokers' Requisites, wilh Toiletries, Perfumery, Hairdressers' 
Accessories or with all that belongs on the Wall-Laid Table, then you have to come to Frankfurt again 


25. 8. and 29. 8. 1984. 
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From 25. 8. to 29. 8. 1984, the 


Frankfurt International Fair 


will take 


place in Frankfurt. The largest trade fair for consumer goods in the world. 
With more than 3. BOO exhibitors from over 50 countries. 
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Messe 

Frankfurt 


. A night out of thousand nights ' 
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'Jordanian ■ hospitaWy: 

Flqm' 6. PM. - IL P AL 


LAYAliNA Midale Eaii Holel Gciicien 
S/rmoirdni . TcL 667159 667160, 



Aii t li u ti t i c l- ri'iitii 

Cuisine 

Ahdnou Near Orlhodox 
Club 

■Tel: 8 19564 


OYOTA 


Go the quality way 


WifriyOv «?ldn loroiK 

*i»fi yt>J b»M VflM frgwivmoil 
rrc^wti o»ei kuqf fu*i 


LAjuy friendly »ff(*rn< l«7fOlA f«n 

oCu» a Odiy 

■> (pprfhif taut 


W f J satellite car co. 

■ ABDALI -tJEAR THE HOUSING BANK . AMMAN -IORDAN 

CALL, ill. 25*j 7- 2H71 . P.O. BOX OiaO.TUEX 21513 PILCO |0 

Rent a Car ^B3 MBgP^^g5f '£££* 


Amnuin 
Tel: 42043 


Optikos Jordan 

Jordan 

Intercontinental 
l Hotel 


1S-1.V :Cj 




Eyes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 


Same Day Delivery 




Moderate Prices 


I NEW IN JORDAN 

FOB HOOFS Mem HMD 0L0 

Chemuia 

UQUID PLASTIC MEMBRANE 
, WATERPROOF YET BREATHS, 

SEAMLESS YET EL ASTtG, 

REFLECTS SUM YET RESISTS HEAT 
AMO ULTRA VOILE T LIGHT. 

EASILY APPLIED TO MOST CIO 
AMO MEW SURFACES. 

SPECIAL DISCOUMT WILL BE ORAMTED ON 
ORDERS COMPLETED 0URIMB AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER 


OEEMAH-URM 

DISTRIBUTORS AMD STOCKLISTS. 
Call Them on 66143) 66769 7 Tlx 23213 
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British, American m 
hunters join forces 
clean the Red Sea 

By Leu Radii nolkiib. 
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By Len Rockingham 

ON 71 Iren ^° n ^ 0n Corres P° ,,d ent 
Jish warships ■^T?V h four tubb y Br '- 
the Suez Canal to through 

one of ^e mnci _ in moppinH un 

violence I n the MiddT'C. ° Ut ^ « 

Nav y raine . 

bueV AitoWy^? 4 tbe Egyp^ n 

Suez, from wherp »La * ^ SOUth of Pnrf 

tnysterious SK Scarch for The 

“aged fourteen sh;™ ? b ^ ve 80 far da- 
and the Red Sea ^VL^^f of Suez 
hunters have been Br,tlsh “me- 

diterranean. which hw * 8 la lhc Me- 

as .*«»?!? J 5 ,s i*. aii 8ivo ° 

witty. Tb« is the finding S sv t true capa- 
than simply explodingJh e ^ mines ’ rat her 
The nrlu.L . DL 


T* n . T inem. 

international (S P L wilJ f °rm part of an 

&&&£-3**S£ 

Red Se a a no-go area ifc *** *** th e 

^sssss^^s 

■gSEE^SS 

g&&ff£F83 

«Plod« mim , ovef *h.cj, automatica,,,, 

rHa?v*ss,»a?s 


tians) or u more nebulous 
jkc the “Islamic Jihad”. Tl 
ti on lias claimed res pons ibi 
i- mines, us ii did for the uiiucii 
5h can and Krencli troops in tk-iri 

3 f ^ ,,L ‘ of the four Royal ; 
hunters, the linssingion, is n< 
these waters. It took part in 
oicaring of the Suez C'unal its< 
* nnd other explosives, left belli 
d Ramadan war between the Ai 
r fael. fhc British thus have a 
] jh this sort of work. I visitci 
t Navy during the operation ii 
s A»ne Hnd saw their skill at rec 
plosives from the canal bed — 
1 8 ° ,r ie of them thrown back 1 
tigyplian soldiers who wanle 
their supper. 

One important aspect of tl 
ouez operation is its loose 
structure. The Royal Navy says 
will be a co-ordinating con 
Egyptian. American and Brilis 
ticers, much as there was < 
clearing of the Suez Canal. Bn 
not in any sense be an integra 
»on by a multi-national force. 
Navy intends to keep its work o 
_cal and politically low-profile 1 
was very much the attitude adop 
small British army continge 
helped to keep the peace in B< 
retiruary of this year. 

It has, coincidentally, j> 
revealed in London that the fo ri 
niander of that force, Lieutenaii 
L«vid Roberts, had urged the d« 
of more troops, with a higher pi 
closer integration with the Ainer. 
was over- ruled and relieved of 
mani L The British kept their lo 
and sustained no casualties at all 
non. The Royal Navy would hope 
tatn the same policy and have I 
success Jn the Gulf of Suez. 


16 August 









Greetings to Jerusslemt 

ON 1 1 AUGUST, 1984, Jordan celebrated the thirty- second 
anniversary of the reign of King Hussein Ibn Talal, its mon- 
arch, The occasion passed with the usual celebrations and 
visits, congratulatory letters and cables from local and fore- 
ign officials and dignitaries. 

One wonders if a real assessment of the impact of the 
King, Hussein, on the life, destiny and future of Jordan has 
been made. His life has been so intertwined with that of 
Jordan, it is impossible to untangle them, or Lo think about 
them separately. 

Everywhere in the world, the country and the man have 
been linked, for indeed he is not only leaving his mark on 
the country but has, in fact, shaped it into what it is. How it 
was done and the forces behind it are a story in themselves. 

For Jordan when he took office was still suffering from 
the shock of the creation of Israel in 1948 with its economy 
semi-primitive, its way of life simple, and the challenges 
facing it great; so great in fact, that it is a wonder the coun- 
try survived, let alone progressed, developed and prospered 
while always, almost daily, in the shadow of the Israeli ag- 
gression with the ensuing fear, uncertainties and tribula- 
tions that are its by-products. 

The young man who ascended the throne in 1952 in the 
wake of two successive personal tragedies; the assassination 
of his grand father in Al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem, a city 
he loved, and the illness of his father, was no doubt ap- 
prehensive, but as time unfolded resolute. 

Watching him in a television documentary as he ascended 
the throne for the first time; a young man in a military uni- 
form holding onto bis sword, 1 wondered what his feelings 
were then, and if he ever visualized what his life would be 
like 32 years hence. 

It would be difficult to project oneself Into this person, so 
unique in his experiences as to have become, within as well 
as outside Jordan, a symbol, a legend in his own time, who 
though still a young man in his late forties, is the longest 
reigning and ruling leader in the world. 

In his first book, Uneasy Lies the Head, one finds glimp- 
ses of the boy who became the man, a force that shaped 
Jordan. Today, twenty-two years after the publication of 
that book, the head must still lies uneasy. Uneasy, not be- 
?u US * any * ack and dedication, but because of 

the forces of overwhelming proportion that thwart his 
dream of peace. 

llie man has witnessed so many tragedies, personal and 
national, he, no doubt, finds solace only in his melancholy 
dream of ppace. For that peace he has untiringly negotiated, 

• sacrificed; argued, cqjoled and debated. 

. Watching him from afar, as he traverses the world, talk- 
mg to group after group, delegation after delegation, over 
aa “ ° ver again, one’s soul also aches for the fulfillment of 
that dream: A dream that turns to illusion, a desert mirage, 
through Israeli intransigence. 

Eisenhower was. followed by Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, 
vui 9? rter 311(1 now Reagan; Adenauer by many, presently 
£ohl, DeGaule eventually by Mitterand, and Atlee now by 
ihaicher; Emperors, Kings, Presidents, Princes, Senators, 
'congressmen, members of parliament, religious dignitaries 
and groups — Muslim, Catholic, Protestant, Hindu — lab- 
P4 r leaders, businessmen and bankers, newspapermen and 
teie vision commentators and writers: An endless stream of 
people with whom he met in the past and those whom he 
meets in the present, always in the cause“of Palestine, Jor- 
dan, the Arabs and Peace. 

Many people perhaps differ with his style, but all admire 
nts steadfast tenacity. If the Nobel Prize for Peace should be 
ottered to anyone, it should be offered to him. 

4 Jnthe opening chapter of his book be gives a glimpse of 
ine forces that shaped him. He says, “When I was a boy. 
my grandfather, the King Abdullah, used to tell me many a 
xime that Jerusalem was one of the most beautiful cities in 
jne world. . . As a boy, I used to see it through his eyes. The 
noiy places, the ancient walls, the slim minarets, the olive 
trees of Gethsamane. . . the birth place of hope and faith, and 
wnen the sun shines above Jerusalem and the air is cool and 
smiling, it is a city without a peer...” 

i Of Jordan he says, “Jordan itself is a beautiful country. It 
Jf JMld with limitless deserts. .. but the mountains of the 
« re c, 9 thed lo green forests, and where the Jordan 
juver flows it is fertile and warm. ... Jordan has a strange 
v ^ beauty and a sense of timelessness. . . ’ * The love of 
inat b°y for Palestine and Jordan is still the love of the man 
on the throne today. 


IT WAS on Wednesday last 
8/8/84 that the conference, 
held at Nagasaki, Japan, to com- 
memorate the 39th anniversary 
of the day when the two Ameri- 
can atomic bombs were thrown 
on Lhis city and its sister city Hi- 
roshima, adjourned its 
meetings. 

Previously on Monday 
6/8/84. more than 40,000 peo- 
ple attended (he annual cer- 
emony held under the auspices 
of Hiroshima's Town Hall in the 
Park of Peace to celebrate the 
memory of the Japanese dead 
who had fallen at the plnce of de- ■ 
vastation as well as those who 
have died of nuclear iujurics 
ever since. 

Although the two bombs arc 
nothing compared to the strength 
of nuclear weaponry developed 
since 1945, here arc some sta- 
tistics about the casualties at Hi- 
roshima. 

It is estimated that at the cen- 
tre of the city flattened by the 
bomb and over a wide areu 
arou nd that ce nt re, no fewer 
than 14.000 died on the spot. 

Within the lost twelve months 
alone Lhc names of 2,573 survi- 
vors has been added to the list of 
the victims of (he event, bring- 
ing the total names of those who 
have passed away to dale lo 
113,271 ( R) , not to mention 
other 20,000 to 30,000 exca- 
vated dead whose identities have 
not been established yet. 

The Western press has tried lo 
lighten the terrible aftermath of 
the two bombs by claiming that 
the death casualties of the survi- 
vors of the devastation arc about 
to slop being recorded at 
present, and by pointing out that 
Araki. the Mayor of Hiroshima, 
was among the living survivors. 

But still the horrifying impact 
of the five- minute carnage can- 
not easily be wiped out of mind. 
No wonder that among the re- 
commendations forwarded by the 
Nagasaki conference was one 
suggesting that this city be de- 
clared a free zone banned against 
nuclear weapons. 

Another recommendation con- 
demned -the Western policy of 
deploying the Toma- hawk mis- 
siles on board of American war- 
ships around the coasts of Japan 
and over the Pacific Ocean, thus 


Memorandum 


opinion 


nuclear war threat 


turning Japan into an avani 
garde outpost of Western nuclear 
armament strategy. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
lesson of Hiroshima und Naga- 
saki has been lost to the direc- 
tors of armament policies both in 
the East :"id in the West. The 
latter, ii rlicular. has been 
lately trying io widen the horizon 
or their nuclear and non-nuclear 
aggressive policies. 

First, they took the measures 
where by to de ploy mid - range 

By Henry Matar 

missiles and cruise nuclear 
heads in Western Germany, Bri- 
tain and Italy. The Soviet Union 
retaliated by withdrawing from 
the Geneva talks, by deploying 
equivalent nuclear weapons in 
Czechoslovakia and Inter in 
other countries of (he eastern 
bloc, and by refusing to go back 
to the conference tabic before 
the Nalo withdraws its recent 
nuclear entries into Western Eu- 
rope. 

Secondly, the West seems to 
be unwilling to stop the prelimin- 
ary steps it has taken towards 
the employment of chemical 
weapons nnd (he militarization 
of space. 

The sum- result of all these 
measures and counter measures 
has been to pour oil on the flam- 
ing fire of the cold war between 
the two superpowers. To mid to 
Lhc grievousness of the situation 
the West has been doing what it 
can be Lo bring the menace of its 
strategic weapons of war ma- 
chinery nearer and nearer to the 
liTe- zone of the Soviet Ltaion. 

Both in the Arab Gulf and in 
the Suez Canal, circumstances 
have been created so that Wes- 
tern deployment of naval forces 
in the two zones and occupation 
of the two-strategic water areas 
may be achieved. In the Gulf, 
the plan has been i hwarted, 
whereas in the Suez Canal it has 
met with success at the invita- 
tion of Egypt itself. The only 
consequence of all this is to 
bring the danger of a nuclear 
confrontation more possible. 

As to tbe impossibility of any 
accidental outbreak of a nuclear 
war. Professor Smoker, the 


Ui rector of the Institute of Con- 
flict and Peace Research. Lanc- 
aster. England, has something to 
say. The core of his argument 
seems to concentrate on the 
scientifically calculated nnd 
proven assumption that Soviet 
nuclear outposts on submarines 
and warships in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans can destroy Am- 
erican nucEcar defence installa- 
tions in seven minutes, whereas, 
on Lhc opposite side the Nato 
outpost nuclear weapons can do 
the same to the Soviet nuclear 
centres in eight minutes. 

This menns that the decision lo 
let loose a nuclear attack or with- 
hold it must be taken in not more 
than a small fraction or the time 
( I 2 hours) which & decision on 
the Suez crisis in 1956 needed to 
have. If this is added to the fact 
that in 1 983. two faulty warn- 
ings of a nuclear attack used to 
coinc in every three days to (lie 
electronic control systems, it can 
be easily seen how an accidental 
faulty decision to launch a nu- 
clear attack on the purl of either 
of the two superpowers is a 
one-to-one possibility. 

In severe crises, hasty deci- 
sions must be added to faulty 
ones, and then there will be no 
certain stoppage of the world-, 
wide catastrophe when the tools 
und machineries of destruction 
have been released. 

On the brighter side, steps to 
forestall the deterioration the 
friction between East and West 
into a brinksmanship of real con- 
frontation can be summed as 
follows. A conference or the 
eighteen Asian- Pacific Common- 
wealth nations, held in New 
Guinea on Wednesday 8/8 /H4, 
condemned French nuclear test- 
ing in the Pacific and the dump- 
ing of nuclear waste in the 
ocean. 

Secondly, the above mentioned 
conference on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki almost in the same per- 
iod of time. And thirdly, as a re- 
minder of the multitudinous 
anti-nuclear demonstrations that 
previously this year overran 
Western Europe (Britain, 
France. West Germany and 
Italy), the European Disar- 
mament Movement, held its sec- 
ond four- day summit conference 
at Perugia Italy 17-22 July. 
1984. 
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Los Angeles Olympics and after 


LET’S NOT hide the fact that the Los Aogeles 
Olympics was not a universal sporting gathering as 
the games should be, but an all American games 
with the rest of the world invited to participate as 
guests and spectators if not witnesses to America’s 
show of excellence. I am not defending the Mo- 
scow games either, since that event too reflected 
the Soviet Union's influence on its part of the 
world and presented Moscow as the centre of the 
world for two weeks in 1980. The Los Angeles 
games failed because they contradicted with the 
spirit of the ancient Olympiads. The Moscow 
games were also a failure because politics not 
brotherhood and fraternity set the rules and not 
otherwise. 

So two games in a row have been dubbed by many 
as mutations that defied the purpose of holding 
them in the first place. No doubt hosting the games 
is an honour. And for the two superpowers U is a 
privilege they want to exploit to the last minute and 
to the last drop. America’s scientific superiority 
was badly exhibited in its Star Wars finale, with 
flying saucers, laser beams and friendly E.T.s. 
The inferior guests watched silently as they were 
reminded that outside the Memorial Stadium (he 
real world of West and Easl, South and North, 
blocs, alliances and confederations exists. 

Naturally, it is becoming difficult to host the 
games and keeping them alive and clean at the 
same time. Observers fear that the 1988 Seoul, 
South Korea games will probably face boycotts from 
a number of East bloc countries because of the 
problem^ of the two Kore&s.Hf this happens then 
the fate of the games will become a hostage to poll* ! 


tical differences and conflicts and a too] which 
blocs and alliances and superpowers can use to em- 
barrass the host country. What is the solution 
then? 

There was a suggestion that a permanent location 
be chosen for the Olympics, so that card can be 
taken away from trouble- making nations. But even 
this proposal is not practical enough and contra- 
dicts with the modern meaning of the games, 
which aims at Introducing the world to a new cul- 
ture and focus our attention to a certain continent, 
in addition of course to giving the host nation that 
honour of being the focus of sporting activities for 
two whole weeks. 

Another suggestion that Is being voiced by the 
romantics is to exclude the two superpowers from 
that privilege of sponsoring the games on their 
lands. But this also is difficult to do for a number 
of reasons; one of which is the sad fact that whole 
world is mostly under the influence of at least one 
of the superpowers, and this can lead to clashes 
and conflict s. So what to do? 

I can't see a perfect solution, but try this: How 
about if the International Olympic Committee buys 
an island somewhere in the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean and then with contributions from nations all 
over the world build a complete Olympic City- which 
.will serve as a permanent location for the games. 
The committee can then rent the island- city to one 
continent every four years to sponsor the games. I 
don’t know if this can work, but If it does then all 

S revious obstacles to a free, open and universal 
Hympics will vanish and the real games can finally 
take place. 
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In merry Sapantza, 
wood outlasts time 

r By Silvia Brucan ^ 

As sociate Editor 

As we drove through the high valleys of Mara- "- 1 

rniues, the northwestern region of Romania, ^ 

the wheat was ripe and the big, silver metal JF ijj 

harvesters were cutting their way into the i iBkfg 

huge land of the cooperative, leaving behind J ^KT /5 

long lanes perfectly aligned. Jg M ■ 'IJ 

On the left side, the rolling hills were telling 1 Jk| fjfdn BgP 1 

us that this is the place for private plots. Peas- J I MW&, 

ante were cutting the wheat down the narrow 4 I JUST 

helds with systematic swings of their scythes. || H . M ML 

as man old rural landscape print. x ^ 

T ! ie “ythemen wear creamy white woolon ' b/ 

pants, black-embroidered white cotton blouses ; | 

open deep at the throat, and lace-on Balkan V JhA 

mooasiM. A smart pony rig rattles past one ' ^jKk Bib 

Held with a vigorous woman peasant on it 
bringing lunch to the men in the field. 

Sapantza, the village stretching in the valley JF\ I 

before us, is famous for its unique assetr a I jSL 

^y churchyard. The houses are all made of lUK 

wood. Since ancient times, going back to the 

SjjJ Wfll l l md ^ Roman legions that I Ilk 

settled m the region to stop the barbarians the 1 Sill 

tfa f ° r ^ of Marina- fife? If * 

malh^ ted with neither bronze nor if .v 

rnwhle or metal, but with a material plentiful Ml If ^ 

m then- own peculiar universe-wood ^ B J|1 Jl 

^! h fl e f7' wood haB defied time and has be- liW El 'v ! 

come a fimdamentel dimension of the region’s Jl JJ IX f 

muS? and , Bpi f itual civilization. The Mara* S 

muresean gate, tattooed with the tree of life i 

Sapantza, people with prying nature aiSfnnH^ *■ lamentatl0n “ a tragedy-hera in 
.Ttemapof theLaiidH wSufif"? f ondness tor P ranis h *ve a different outlook, 
year-old carver toiling at the trnHo ^ I?? i-beir feelings is Ion Stan Patras, a W 
Hons. He felt he would like to InnirN a *i 1 lf at ^ er ant * forefathers served for genera- 
fillip his carvin^S: Si ^ ho did laugh upJU 

flywg, suns sitting trees burning P 50110 ? 8wea speaking, stars falling; horses 

gafifdwing Hecut the wooden eurftro U !l tain ^ .^^Aating, birds illuminating; watas 
the Korchiag heat-wou^' ye ^ 41,6 
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Ifs 1984 -and rock and roH is ewrjMhete 

After spreading the sound, 

now it is absorbing influences ■ 


By Danny Schechter 
and Rory O'Connor 

Special to WorldPaper 


NEW YORK, USA— Rock and roll has al- 
ways been considered a quintessential 
American idiom, a hybrid of blues and 
country and western rhythms. But the 
music of Chuck Berry and Elvis Presley 
no longer belongs only to the country of 
its birth. Rock has gone global— and in 
the process has been transformed by the 
sounds, attitudes and imaginations of cul- 
tures around the world. 

A worldwide transcultural pollination 
is reinventing rock as a universal lan- 
guage for youth on all continents. And it 
has revitalized the American music scene 
in both creative and commercial ways. 

Technological advances and multina- 
tional marketing have long had the popu- 
lar music of the United StatoB bouncing 
out of satellites and booming out of radios 
all over the planet. But now an increasing 
amount of the rest of the world's music— 
from Jamaican reggae and Latin salsa to 
West African highlife and European 
techno-pop— is being welcomed in the 
United States. 

Just a few years ago, the international 
record companies complained that sales 
were down and concert attendance was 
off. Rock in the United States seemed to 
bs atrophied as an art form and 
commercial product. Some observers 
blamed demographics, saying that the 
baby boom generation had become old&r 
and outgrown the music that nurtured it. 
Others said the music was static, played 
out, dull. . 

Such views are changing. Record com- 
panies report that .shipments of pre-re- 
corded music increased by five percent 
from 1982 to 1983. The new music videos 
may deserve some of the credit, but a 
more likely explanation lies in the music 
itself, which is having a cross-cultural 
creative resurgence, 

At the same time, sophisticated satel- 
wf aad P° r tebl 0 stereo technology is 
bringing music to more people than ever 
pefore and record companies are pursu- 
ing profits from these new sounds with 
aggressive overseas marketing efforts. 
Tne international music industry head- 
quartered in Europe and the United 
states now derives 60 percent of its 
revenue from overseas sales. The two 
.largest recording companies in the US, 
Warner and CBS, are actively trying to 
acquire, major international record 
companies. i v 

American marketplace is satu- 
jaya Rpy 'Trakin of the Recording 

i^r 7 Ass o ciation of America. “The 


step is to take it araind the 
all over craving 
tebsiq. Ifc'B a global market- 


Jttiij . global marketplace is showing 
j3 e a WcUy regional patterns. Here's 
the world have in- 
iwea one another to create the new 
eounds^f .... i- ; • 

musical styles and rhythms are 
i*i5« ir-'SW tb e most popular and 
States ,ahd English 


Among international pop stars, 
Stevie Wonder is in a class by 
himself, topping the charts for over 
a decade. His eclectic blend of jazz, 
funk, rhythm and blues and reggae 
has been welcomed in 41 
countries. 


musicians such as Nigeria's Sunny Ad6, 
who playB in a distincitve African style 
known as Juju, receive a warm welcome 
on American concert stages. 

• The reggae rhythmB of Jamaica and 
other Caribbean island nations are ever 
more influential than they were. when 
they first surfaced on the United States 
music scene years ago. A number of inter- 
nationally known singers and groups 
such as Lionel Ritchie,The Police and Bob 
Dylan draw on the music popularized by 
the late Bob Marley and other reggae in- 
novators. 

• Latin performers are breaking into non- 
Latin audiences. Julio Iglesias, the best- 
selling musical artist in the world, has a 
pop hit with country singer Willie Nelson 
and Menudo, the Puerto Rican popsters, 
have a gigantic worldwide following. 

• An Australian Invasion has brought 
several mqjor new groups into American 
rock, from the Bee Gees and Olivia New- 
ton-<John*to Men at Work and even an all- 
Aborigine rock group. 

a Some pop songs are hits in several coim- 


triesand languages at the same time. The 
German group Nena won the Eurovision 
song contest with their anti-war song "99 
Baloons" (Luftbalon), a hit in several lan- 
guages. 

• The globalization of music has also 
meant its politicization. Many reggae 
musicians have long been explicit about 
their denunciations of the Babylonian 
West, but the increased popularity of 
their music has brought a greater audi- 
ence for their message. Meanwhile, En- 
gland's Clash stood in solidarity with the 
. Nicaraguan revolution with its best-sell- 
ing 1981 album, "Sandinista.” 

The cumulative impact of all these in- 
fluences and their commercial success is 
changing American music. Pbr example, 
it was, ironically, the importation of na- 
tive African music and the use of African 
rhythms by such new wave American 

groups as the Thlking Heads that helped 

make audiences in the United States 
more receptive to indigenous black Amer- 
ican music. 

There is a negative side to this process 


r 

Following is a breakdown of the major importers Of American LP 
records pressed in the U nited States. These figures do not ' . 
include records manufactured by American sufc)sidiaries 
k ' overseas.(in millions of dollars) 


Area 

EUROPE 

France 

r United Kingdom • 
. Netherlands 
. West Germany , 
^Switzerland 

NORTH AMERICA 

; Canada; - , 

UTIN AMERICA 

•Brazil : ... 

^Mexico 
ChSe 

'. ..'Colombia • 

1 V Venezuela'.; 


Export value 
9,74 
2.28 
2.06 
.. - i.92 

. ;1.80 
.50 


Area 

EAST ASIA 

Japan 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
VKore? , :■ 

Malaysia 

. Taiwan 


SELECTED COUNTRIES 

Australia ■ 

Nigeria.- 

Israel . 

India. J • • , . 

WORLDWIDE 


of cultural expansion. As American 
multinational music companies seek out 
fresh sounds and new markets, indige- 
nous music and local musicians are often 
exploited and native cultural values be- 
come distorted. But intra-cultural bor- 
rowing also crosses boundaries and opens 
new possibilities for global understand- 
ing. 

Many borders still remain sealed to 
popular music. By and large the people of 
the Soviet Union regard rock music as the 
leading edge of capitalist cultural imperi- 
alism. However, a group of Moscow 
youths were arrested last year for holding 
an anti-nuclear vigil ou the anniversary 
of former Beatle John Lennon's depth. 
Lennon's songs are also sung in peace.ral- 
liesintheUS. 

China, with its billion plus people, is a 
huge market that remains ijntouched by 
western pop music, despite efforts by. 
record company executives to break 
through government censorship An ofifi- * 
rial government pamphlet entitled "How ’ 
to Distinguish Decadent Songs” notes • 
that rock pours out "a passion for the be- ■ 
wilder ing, the vaguq, the numb and the 
impetuou8...and provokes the nerves,” ’ 

Still, rock in the 80s, with 1 all of its qon- 
traditions and many styles, has become : 
the "Esperanto” for a new- musical age. 

. Musicians, in places that ehuck;Berry ‘ 
and ill vis Presley probably fcouldn't dVen 
pronounce, are picking up their instru- 
ments and adding their juju, highlife, ' 
salsa, soka, reggae and other rhythms to • 
the mix and meter of American pop Their 
influence is growing, their "edge” evident 
and innovative. Musicians from all ' over 
are playing together while young people 
• dance across many of the old boundar lea. 

Perceptions of time and distance arie be- 
ing changed in the age of global satellites. 
In one generation-, 1 'rock around tie 
, clock” has become "rock abound the 
world”; .. .. ' , 

DonnyS^echter (tnd RoryOCannor are 

. felevi&ion producere who %aw wrifton' 
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When memories ore the onty legacy 

Hungarian rock and rollers try [hard] not to forget 

Rw flakny B. ■ 


By Gabor Banyai 

Special t o WorldPaper 

BUDAPEST, Hungary—It is 1967 and 
£i°«i erB Siant-sized lettering are 
plastered all over Budapest. This is the 
first time that a full-blooded English-lan- 
guage beat" band-the Nashville 
“ ena rt as P er &»med in Budapest, al- 

I&L H * Unga . ri ? nS have bGen diking 
about beat musicfor some time. There is a 
carnival atmosphere in the concert 


crowd, which is screaming and imitating 
what it has learned from western films of 
similar concerts. It is a first-rate success 
* * ♦ 

and ro ^' ori S inal ly known as 
beat music, was one of the first forms of 
Western culture to break into Eastern 

Q PP° sition since the 
Cold War years. It first trickled into 
Hungary through foreign radio 
broadcasts and was followed by records 


brought in from abroad. Concerts and 
home broadcasts came much later, 
although the fundamental elements of 
rock— rebellion and non-conformism—- 
were toned down. 

While the rebellious younger genera- 
tion of Britain and the United States 
were creating rock and roll, young Hun- 
garians, but among the young, home- 
entertainment and did not use it to ex- 



Why would Voice of Kenya have 
a special on Marvin Gaya’s death’ 

By Hilary Mn'w... ■' 


press lirlinKs about lire. When ]W 
melt musk-, with j, s ,- micou , " El * : 

swi'pl into Hungary in Ihecarlygjw'w I 
»kskn.iw„ :l l,„, 1 (it sreMi ^84; 

As a result, rock became a fhdyL- f 
Hungary, not a statement fJi ?*■ 
a,,d ttuupulsoiy lifestyle traimi^ 
more than enough to Vex the & 

In the lute 60s, however Hhh« • * 
bands started paying morea^S i 
then own inner conflicts. In 1968 [ntn ' 
Hungarian troops were being ealledtn I 
assist the Soviet-led Wsriaw t ' 
invasion of Czechoslovakia-Ed.L mm, ! 
people were questioning fcj = 
espons lb| hty and the most ruLeZ ■ 
form of protest proved to be rock nniS 1 
young generation nearing the end ofk, 
teens was searching for its place inllt 
world, and it was through rock imisiclta 
it gave full vent to its feelings : 
msecui'ity. 8 

Janos Brody, lyric writer of the Hun 
ganan group 'Tiles,” expressed this fed 
mg in one of his songs: 

No matter who says so, 
ar ^ nn 1 Relieve things are okay as thq 

Don t believe everything is fine and \ 
dandy, 

Dun t believe you'll change ala snap ; 
of the fingers. 

Don’t believe yellow roses still 
bloom , ” 


That very yellow rose has become tin 
symbol of two generations who have bee 
waiting for it. to bloom without knowing 
why it doesn’t. 

By this time, rock music had developed 
an ideological base. But as the rock-col 
ture took a strong foothold in Hungary, 
its western counterpart was already un- 
dergoing considerable cha nge. 

The music that had begun as a 
„ statement became a form of behavior to 
g the United States. It developed intda 
fashion when hard rock began gaining 
a popularity. Meanwhile, analytical-lyrical 
® rock was becoming popularun Hungaiy, 
penetrating public awareness and 
gaining acceptance ■ in\ theatre 
productions. \ 

By the end of the 60s, however, rockiost 


By Hilary Ng'iareno 
AModat* Editor In 
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The shows have been off - productions. \ 

number of months now following f /° r ° tbe end the 60s, however, rook! 

opposition from some members of ^ 8team in Hungary, too, ankj was 

ment and leaders of Kenyan script!?* i?" ?! QCed b Y bard rock. Itstill had a large 

tbought they were moraHv^fr^a ^ Wh 5 dl0nco ’ but its core of followers V 

who particularly objected to ’ md ^dei-ably smaller. A greater dual 

r tb e dance scene#! ,vfo uj* ^P e °ple were more willing to "view th 


western 
away on 


•«o. rums like “The Girl/ directs 
Marta Meszaros, show that rock music 
gan to operate as a valve, an outlep : 

I 1 i'ii. /■ ' ( 


» BB 43 VOlVO, 1 

emotions and a substitute for action* ! 

If the development of western rock 
sic can bp fMpori Amm iffl voKfllUnus bs 


emotions and a substitute I 

K^atVO^tdloandSton! f ■■■Jr"*** Ifthedevplopmentofwesternr* 
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H's NOT only rock and roll 

But also cultural imperialism, . . . 


By Jos6 Ramos Tlnhordo 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAO PAULO, Brazil— When American tenor saxophon- 
ist Billy Harper arrived in Brazil some months ago to 
take part in the VI Festival de Jazz de Brasilia, he was 
looking forward to listening to some real Brazilian mu- 
sic. The kind he had heard played by Brazilian musicians 
in the United States sounded "false or Americanized.” 

But Harper had a 9uiprise: Brazilian radio stations 
were playing only American hit parade songs. Even the 
FM Radio Nacional, which proudly announces it does not 
play foreign music, featured only the so called "Brazilian 
rock.” 

Harper spent just a few days in Brazil. Had he stayed 
longer he would have noticed that Michael Jackson's LP 
"Thriller” was a hot seller. In March and April, more 
than 500,000 copies of the album were sold in Brazil. This 
is more than in Mexico, nearly as many as Australia and 
not far behind Japan, West Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

How does foreign music thrive in a country that owes 
close to US$100 billion to international creditors and has 
80 percent of its work force earning less than $300 a 
month? The answer is built into the question. 

The Brazilian economic "miracle” that followed the 
coming to power of the military in 1964 promoted indus- 
trial development with massive imports of capital and 
technology. It left untouched, however, the rural areas. 

As foreign industries established themselves in Brazil, 
a middle class emerged in the cities. This new class of 
Brazilians tended to mirror the lifestyles of the United 
States and other developed countries. 

These Brazilians bought the music promoted by radio 
and TV stations as "hot” and "international," which ex- 
plains why Brazilian disc jockeys follow the American 
hit parade, with "Billboard” magazine as their bible. 

This created a desire among Brazilian middle class 
musicians to imitate the imported styles. Bands with 
Americanized and internationalized names appeared in 
the 50s and the 60s. 

Some examples: The Snacks, from which emerged Ro- 
berto CarloB, later the leader of a soft rock movement 
called the Brazilian version of the exclamation, 

Yeah, yeah, yeah;" the Sputnicks, a band that intro- 
duced Roberto Carlos’s most constant musical partner, 
song-writer Erasmo Carlos (no relation), and Tim Maia, 


.* ' \ 'j." .'V f (y ■ Zi/j-: i „ • ’’ ; ••• S- '■ : 
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responsible for the introduction in Brazil in the 70s of the 
"soul” style, which he had learned during the 60s while 
cleaning restaurant kitchens in New York City. 

The relationship between economic and cultural domi- 
nation in Brazil goes back even further to the evolution of 
musical influences since the country gained indepen- 
dence from Portugal in the firat half of the 19th century. 

After the waltzes were introduced from Europe in 
1808, the Portuguese-Brazilian bourgeoisie saw parad- 
ing through the saloons of the First and Second Empires 
a succession of imported fads: quadrilles, polkas, schottis- 
chs and mazurkas. This European in Hue nee followed 
Britain’s establishment of economic ties with Brazil. 

At the turn of the century, however, the United States 
was on its way to becoming Brazil’s main economic part- 
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tier, mainly through its coffee imports. And so the Brazil- 
ian urban gentility, which used to look down upon 
national rhythms such as Hindu and maxixe— consider- 
ing them black or mestizo music— began to absorb Amer- 
ican musical themes. But these were nothing more than 
white commercial versions of original American black 
music and dance. ' 

At the start of this century, a series of novel dances 
burst into Brazil: the one step, two step, blackbottom and 
the charleston. Then it became time for the fox-trot in 
1914, the shimmy in 1920, swing in 1936, boogie-woogie in 
1938 and be-bop in the 1940s. 

With the Second World War came a new flood of Amer- 
ican music, now with a vague Latin sound, produced un- 
der the shadow of the political interests of the Roosevelt 
administration. The congas, rumbas and boleros were 
soon followed in the postwar period by the mambos, cha- 
cha-chas and calypsos. 

This went on until the mid-60s when traditional Amer- 
ican blues evolved into rock and roll. By then, it was not 
only Brazil that danced, but the whole world. 

Jos£ Ramos Tinhorao, writer and journalist, is the author 
of several books on different aspects of Brazilian popular 
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We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
Opportunity Bank.That f S: 


IKE one 




• ■ E he Upporiunliy Bank, p: 
sciA'Ice of ihc Overseas Private 
Invcsimcni Corporation. Is n 
computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms Identify *. 



: potential U.b. partners lor Ln- 
vestmeni opportunities In the 
. . developing world. 

Just register a profile of 
your specific business Inter- . * 
esis, type of Investment sought 
and your country and area of 
.. Interest. Although we do noi In- 
dependently investigate poten* 
Hal Investors or. projects — yqu 
can, fora nominal feei request 
■.a potential ‘ImaCchi*' ‘ . v \ 


The Opportunity Dank . 
will be flilly operational by laic 
summer. But U already con- 
tains listings of over 4.000 US. 
companies aid 1,000. projects 
ifl the developing world. , 
For more information 
telex Daniel W. RlorUan or 
Paul D. Barnett at OP1CWSH 
89-23 lO.orSvrlie themni 
OPIC, \ 129 20lIi Street N.W., 
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Rock is the 
noise of the 
Wasteland 

By D, K. Lewis 

Special to WnrldPapnt 

LON[)ON, EnglaiuMt was in 19(55 that 
the BeaUt-s received Iheir M.U.K.h from 
nritauisQuuL'ii, being admitted ns Mom- 
,e, V to lhe order of the- British Empire. 
Living in Beirut* 1 heard this news from a 
senior British embassy official. "Don’t 
you think it’s wonderful?” he sail!. 

I didn’t and i don't. N«, one can (nil to 
acknowledge that Ihc lak-iil of the 13, -n. 
les was real ami much of their product 
was classically beautiful. But for me 
, lr iichieviunonl— and rock in i «. n . 
eml - is tarnished by the nsswiution with 
drugs. 

The link is writ larg.* and explicit in 

hccnima 1 letters of-'Ia.cy in the .Skv 

mh ^monds” -.LS.D. It is implicit in 
hues like go! l»y with a little help from 

J am nut the only killjoy, iflhat is what 
we are, lor whom a connection l, el wear, 
the »av»«j{,,| personality of the heroin ad- 
dict and the sounds of rock has hei-ome in- 
escapable. 

In the eyes of many people, the music is 
associated with a debasement ,,f life and 
values. Bock stands .squarely in the dock 
as a promoter of narcotics ir not n traf- 

fondant^ acc0SiS0ry if not the chief du- 

iK rhfc 4 l ?° ,St f ! iciie reflex would be to 
thiow the entire blaino on the West in 
general and the United States in partial- 



ar. But the human energies and skills 
which have fueled and are now applying 
flic Electronics Revolution, of which Voek 
is a part, are East Asian as well as Ameri- 
can in provenance. 

May he Western Europe -particularly 
those parts of il from which seers like T.S. 
Mio and W.I3. Yeats perceived the spir- 
dual desolation that was to afflict both 
capita list and communist societies- 

would be n more apposite target. Yet that 
imputation too would be wide of the 
mark. 

The malaise is universal. Rock is one 

noni^r ° f lt i j he d,Ug cultu,e a com P°- 
!, nl ; T f,c . d,s onse is pinpointable to 
the substitution of sensory pleasure for 
happiness as life's supreme goal, of cult 
foi religion, of cash for value. 

tor us all, in some sense, rock is the 
noise of the Wasteland. 

Ornid Uwis, in his fifties, is a freelance 
journalist m Britain. 


Hear the 
message 
and ‘Let It Be 1 

By Paul Keegan 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOSTON, USA-When Elvis Presley 
firatappeared on the Ed Sullivan show in 
he late 1950s, the cameramen were in- 
structed not to allow viewers a glimpse or 
his famous gyrating pelvis for fear it 
would scandalize the nation. 

Nearly 30 years later, the freedom of 
expression that lies at the heart of rock 
and roll is still being questioned. A voice 
that has spoken to people in nearly every 
corner of the world would be silenced hi 

fCt^ oareafraidofwllat il “ 

The connection between drugs and 


,ot k is inilispuiahle. AsiW - 

me; i ns "r i-xpr.s.sinn lur liio vomh^ 
,,n “ - '"•■I' "'Mild M|J| ho an Ka rf(y 
I • *1' m if it did n„t ivMintp | h nestSi 



part o| An>.,rican culture. 

Mill l*l;iiuing n vk iiiiKii>fm.j 

t in" ""iiltl In- likt- lilmiiin^ Franfgj* 
"I- si." As, ten-WildopoiSd!? 
w ' ,rkn:,rl ““iiwiBirtSZ! 

is «i,;i|ily «,»■, | ini.,,- h 11(i art. lb Si 
, . m,sl !"■ lo not deafvt 

im n Mo . In n is >liiplm (iM.u'oinovcnlosciiifj.- 
id ms mg drugs they rolled ontocMe^f 
ll.«- .-mgs 1 that was t he source of their an 
Ihi- 1 Inability b> handle drugs shod! 
not thdi ad 1 iiim their messages, it shoi 1 ' 

causcMis l„ lisli.„nim-o closely 

Kock. I localise of im ubiquity, isanato 
| a) scapegoat. f, society's ills, and itsiv 
bo I limn* nn (urv also makes it a 
target. But jazz musicians of previa 
gen era turns were also heavy drug user: 
dodnv’s songs that celebrate dm 
such as ’Cocaine" by Eric Clapton,** 
matched in Lhe jazz age by "Whsi'sfr 
Use ol Get 1 1 ng Sober (When You're Gom 
Get Drunk Again),” popularized byLoni: 
Jordan. 

Rock is a voice we should all listen to, 
fi'om groups that make us think-astk 
Police did with their Carl Jung-inspir&i 
album ''Synchronicity”-to groups Ik 
simply make us feel good about ourselves 
If we listen closely, we mighthear Job 
Lennon, in the last album before hu 
death, saying, "Well, I tell them thereto 
problem, only solutions." 

Paul Keegan, in his twenties, is a ba- 
lance journalist in the U S. 
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organize working groups and snSefr^f!^™ 1 :imund Mie world to 
significance at its Bellagio Studv anH r C0l / crcna;fi ( >n u ipiis < >f international 
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disciission. Once at the Centefrnn^m^ stu . tl 7 antl lll <mglitful 

residence are the guests of the Foundation^ 1Mlt,cipants ancl seliolars in 

ffo? 1 ? 5 31 reside nce. The averase^ni 31111 wclc °mes some 80 

b 22. Some preference is given roanrai^ of P artic ipants at each conference 
international dimension in the fieinf catl0ns wlxc h address issues of 
Foundation; the Arts, HumS h ° f COncern t0 Rockefeller 

elations, Agricultural Sciences, Opportunity, International 
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Tbols, not food 
are needed now 
to help out 

By Susan Goodwillie 

Special to WorldPaper 


GENEVA, Switzerland— "There are two , ; 

things I hate in 1 ife: to be a refugee and to .. lj£<r 
lie dependent,” says Akuti Arapa, an agri- 
cuituralist who has lived in a southern 
Sudan refugee settlement since 1979, 
when he lied from his home and political 
persecution in Uganda. 

Arapa isjustoneoflO to 15 million refu- 
gees in the world today. The great major- 
ily have fled to poor nations of Africa, |j||gS 
Asia and Latin America that are the least 
equipped to handle them. Often, these 
countries cannot provide essential ser- 
vices for their own citizens, much less for jpfpp 
the vast influx of refugees who have 
sought asylum on their soil. 

Although international assistance to jSljSJ 
these countries has risen steadily over 
the past 10 years, it has not been effective 
in achieving durable solutions to their 
problems. 

Refugees in low-income countries are 
not only a brn'den to their host societies 
but they also appear to jeopardize the 
chances for economic and social progress - 

in those countries. 

Yet, there is considerable evidence 

I fc 

challenging this concern, showing that 
refugees could become assets to 
development— part of the solution, rather Work! ng t 

than a source of the problem. 

• In Tanzania, officials themselves acknowledge that Ba- 
rundi refugee women are among the most productive 
farmers in the country, providing food sui*pluses that 
feed neighboring local populations, as well as their own. 

• In southern Sudan, the influx of relatively highly 
trained Ugandans has introduced needed skills into the 
area. 

• In Pakistan, where Afghan refugees are allowed to 
move freely but not to settle, they are welcomed as wage 
earners in areas where large numbers of Pakistani work- 
ers have migrated to the Persian Gulf. 

Indeed, it isn’t the refugees themselves who are the 
problem as much as it seems to be the international sys- 
tem established to assist them. 

The office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
tor Refugees (UNHCR), created in 1951, continues to be 
jfuided by regulations designed for post-war Eurupe. At 
bat time, most refugees found asylum in industrialized 
countries with rapidly expanding economies, and they 
were soon able to become economically productive, with 
ittle material assistance. But today, most refugees who 
Mid sanctuary in poor countries have few opportunities 
to earn decent livelihoods. 

Tlie combined contributions of the UN system, donor 
^merits, voluntary agencies and host governments 
piobably exceeds US$1 billion a year. But most of these 
unas are allocated for "emergency" assistance nnd for 
maintenance” until that unknown day when the refu- 
k 0 a ^ e 10 return home. 

Most of the world’s refugees have been in "temporary" 
jisy lum for many years. The problem of not k nowing how 
°ng refugees will stay makes planning a dilemma. 

o one wants to encourage refugees to stay forever, 
u today’s relief programs foster a dependency syn- 
rome that is debilitating, tenacious and costly. As a con- 
sequence, refugees are caught in a kind of no man’s land, 
unable to he productive and increasingly viewed as a bur- 
e IlS n societies that accomodate them. 

hat can be done? One solution is to restructure assis- 
"W t ? encom ’ a S e productivity rather than dependence. 
We hope that we can go home soon, too,’’ a Ugandan 
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Working together, the refugees build the huts for a new village. 

Ige thatBa- In many parts of Africa, refugees demonstrate that 
productive they are resourceful and receptive to development initia- 
lises that lives, training and new technology, 
their own. "Look at these women!” exclaims Maltha Magambo, 
ely highly on the staff of the Mishaino refugee settlement in west- 
ills into the ernTanzania. "They are producing enough food to feed us 

all and then they produce clothing and handicrafts as 
allowed to well. If only they had a few more supplies to work with, 
led as wage they could produce even more. They make an example for 

stani work- the local population." 

Yet, in spite of the evidence, assistance programs con- 
?ho are the tinuetodoleoutfoodandblankets.ratherthantoolsthat 
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would encourage productivity. 

The World Food Program (WFP), a UN 
agency, may be one of the worst culprits 
in the system. Guided by whatever food 
surpluses are available on the world mar- 
ket, WFP distributes foodstuffs with little 
concern for real refugee needs or local 
customs. 

In Pakistan, a seasoned WFP official 
admits: "We are giving far too much to 
refugees now. They get more than they 
need and they don’t want to work. But its 
administratively impossible to distin- 
guish between those who no longer re- 
f quire food and those who may still be at 

I risk." 

| In Tanzania, Ole Irgens-Moller, Da n ish 

1 project coordinator for Tanzania Chris- 
fv I tinn Refugee Services, says: "When the 

| WFP comes in with f Hid -for- work, 1 cry. 
L:'.‘ )■'' | 't’hese people don’t need fond to be. nioti- 

• I vat ed; what t liev need are (unis tu enable 

* i. I thorn to produce." 

I UN Held officials recognize many nf the 

I slmrt a uniiigs in !ho syslom and are Iry- 

v ’■/ .1’ ing lo reinedy them. "Solf-sulliciency has 

h* l* 1 ’ tlm goal from day one," says Harry 
y • Rigbv, head of the UNHCR branch office 

1,1 southern Sudan. "Even Lhe 

siting of a settlement is a development 
^ giSilv decision. Go to the Kayn set I lenient, on 

the west hank of Lhe Nile, and see. the; site. 
There are 5,000 people sitting on a rocky 
mou n tain. There's not h i ng t hey can do 
. .j but rely on WFP assistance." 

. V- Host governments of developing coun- 

• tries are concerned that their own citi- 

' * sens must compete with refugees tor 

s « scarce resources while refugees receive 

^ 1 i assista nee that is not available to them. 

’ . 'V. ^ Bashir Ahmedi, a Sudanese who works 

to with refugees, says: "There’s a lot of re- 
P sent men t among Lhe locals when they see 
| refugees getting commodities they can’t 
■hbJ^ even buy. What’s the point of integration 
when our people are so much worse off 
than the refugees?" 

Donor governments that traditionally have kept "hu- 
manitarian" assistance for refugees separate from "de- 
velopment aid" for host populations are beginning to 
acknowledge that the two must go together. 

With no definitive action or new policy that would 
drastically alter the situation, some of the neediest peo- 
ple will continue to pom- into the neediest countries of the 
world, posing problems for all. 

Susan Goodwillie is a Boston-based consultant to interna- 
tional agencies who prepared a study for the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Re ft i gees during 1983. 
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Helping hands 

- Contributions to international 
• refugee aid agencies 

Contributions Contributions 
; in US$ millions per capita in US$ 

; . US 244.4 1.05 

■■'i Japan 57.5 .48 „ 

^ Canada 278 1.14 S 

WGermany 25.8 .42 § 

Sweden 25.1 3.02 ^ 

Norway 15.7 3.82 J 

* i UK 15.6 .28 5 

^ Denmark 15.5 3.04 £ 

P Australia 11.4 .76 x 

li Netherlands 11.0 .77 § 
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/« 71 — "C tau gu iiuma suun, UIO, u ugauuuu ■ — — - ^ 

raer m southern Sudan says. "But in the meantime, 

e cou ^ be planting one-year crops, if not ten-year Community-owned fields like this one are planted by the refugees, with the yield being distributed 
crops .. among the families. 
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ByAraaChacko 

Aaaoctate Editor in South Asia 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan— Since the dawn 
of history, people from Afghanistan have 
been coming down from their mountain 
homes to present-day Pakistan or farther 
south, prompted by the search for fame 
and fortune or propelled by incessant 
tribal wars. 

That the journey is invariably one way 
is common knowledge in the crowded ba- 
zaars of this border city and capital of 
Pakistan s North-West Frontier Province. 

, , ni l comes down from 

the Khyber, ’ says a Pakistani govern- 
ment official with certitude, .“he never 
goes back.” The official should know; his 

family fled from Afghanistan 200 years 
ago. 

Whole ! tribes such as the Dakkzais and 
buns left Afghanistan and resettled in 
the Indian subcontinent. About 150 years 
ago, the Fopalzai tribe was driven out af- 
ter a feud with the ruler or Knndliar, an d 
disappeared into tho Puryah. 

History has repealed itself in more re- 
coni times. Pbliticnl instability in the 
iJ70s turned the historical trickle of Af- 
ghans into a torrent. Following the over- 

tlirow of theSmdar Daud government by 
iNur Mohammad Tkraki in April 1978 

Af ff han s streamed into 
rftlustan. Their ranks swelled to 193 000 
a year later, when Tarski in turn wbb 

",l r0m Then in December 
1979, following the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, the torrent became a flood. 

In the following seven months, more 
than a million people trekked through 
the Himalayan mountain passes, and 
their numbers doubled after a year. Bv 
December 1982, there were 2.8 million 
refugees, and the worst was said to be 
over. But since then, an average of 10,000 
have been slipping in each month, bring- 

m!5 e tota figure t0 thre * million. 

, aboufc SO percent of the world's 
10 million refugees are to be found in 
Pakistan. Reflecting the permanence of 
Una situation is the fact that fully 60 per- 
cent of Pakistan's refugees are under 15 
yearsold, and many ofthe children are lo- 
caliy born. 

Despite attempts by their elders to 
keep their patriotism and revolutionary 
fervorah ve, for most of the young refti- 
pes, Pakistan is home. There is little pull 
.fcr them to return to the rigors and ex- 
trejne poverty of life in Afghanistan. 

The sprawling refugee camps, where 
most live, are acquiring a more perma- 
nent character. The tents are slowly giv- I 
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Afghan refugees seldom /isfuji home 
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mg way to mudhouses - more durable 

rid““ ledWeUingeintheeXtrem ' ! ™ary act 

of the , bi Sgest camps is Nasirbagh Afeha^S 

which occupies 32 square kilometers irf a ? 

P h ai \“n a?ain8t the ba ^drop f 0 f 29000™ 

the Khyber hills and situated offX fl 000 5 s 

E road from Peshawar to the Khyber 

Like the other camps, Nasirbagh is be- Na8irba 

comings township. Ithasabaza^Upri- 


mary achools, one middle school and 

AfohaS?’ 8 "^. 8 ' mana 8 ed mostly by 
A^han doctors from Peshawar. With free 

2900ol^ T 0deat Ca8h all °™nce, the 
i^°Zh u e u e,wy a otmidard of liv- 
improbably better than in their native . 

Nasirbagh is almost five ye ara old, and 
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most of its 1 'esidents have been tbs 
1979. Thanks to aid in cash anda 
tlioy do not really need towoii.lt 
the man prefer to siUronsU 
smoke and drink aromatic tea-f’ 
run little shops or become coafc 
workers bui Idi ng camp houses. 

The camp schools and dispel 


With the help of their 
country's map on 
the wall (left), the Afghan 
teachers try to 
build up the patriotism 
and national identity 
of their refugee students. 

the centers of activity. In the morning, 
thousands of children attend several 
hours of class, where their separate iden- 
tity and patriotism are emphasized by the 
mainly Afghan teachers. Schools are rig- 
idly segregated by sex, with 10 for boys 
and two for girls. 

An arresting sight is the long line of of- 
ten black-veiled women waiting for medi- 
cal attention at the dispensary for 
females. The lines are equally long at the 
dispensaries for the men and for mi x e d 
patients. 

Elsewhere in Pakistan, refugees have 
made their presence increasingly felt. R 3 - 
shawar, for instance, has well over 60,000 
of them, most of whom have done reason- 
ably well, although they no longer receive 
free rations. 

Refugees have set up shops and restau- 
rants all over the country, including the 
capital of Islamabad. More and more Af- 
ghan trucks and rickshaws are seen on 
the sheets. 

In Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province, which have the great- 
est refugee concentration, the newcomers 
have bought up considerable rural and 
urban property. When they began acquir- 
mg property in the Punjab, the provincial 
governor, Lt. Gen. Ghulam Jilani Khan, 
took a serious view of the matter. 

The flow of refugees has been matched 
by the influx of livestock they bring with 
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them. Families moving into pasture 
lands with livestock have created the 
problem of indiscriminate gl azing. And 
because most of them prefer wood instead 
of free kerosene for household fuel, the 
North-West Frontier Province’s forest 
wealth has been seriously depleted. 

A ratio of one refugee to seven locals 
was initially tried, but in most places the 
scheme did not work. In the Pishin dis- 
tinct of Baluchistan, for instance, there 
are as many refugees as locals. 

The task of accommodating refugees 
has strained Pakistan’s resources and un- 
settled its people. A Peshawar survey 
found the local people increasingly appre- 
hensive about the ubiquitous refugees 
and their impact on the economy. 

Misconceptions abound. One of them is 
that most young Afghans are away fight- 
ing the Russians and that only old men, 
women and children are to be found in ref- 
ugee camps. In an adult refugee popula- 
tion of 1.5 million, there are about 80,000 
fewer men than women. 

The young refugees, enjoying the ad- 
vantage of free rations and shelter, have 
entered the job market at cheaper rates, 
putting a lot of locals outofwork.Thishas 
prompted PEddstanis to seek enactment 
of a law that would give them preference 
for work outside refugee camps. 

Sqjjad Hyder, Pakistan's former ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union and India, cal- 
culates the total economic cost to his 
country at $1.1 billion a year, or $5.5 
billion over a five-year plan period.This is 
about 50 percent more than the total 
amount to be spent by Pakistan for 
agriculture, education, health and 
population welfare. 

The repercussions are great, but Paki- 
stan is caught in a bind. Although its na- 
tional interest demands that solutions to 
the reftigee problem be discussed directly 
with the Afghan government— as Paki- 
stani political parties, newspapers and re- 
sponsible citizens have long urged— the 
government of General Zia ul-Haq has 
not acted. Pakistan is so dependent on the 
Americans and Arabs for military and ec- 
onomic aid that it does not want to risk 
displeasing them by unilaterally opening 
talks with Afghanistan. 

“Our reason for not holding direct talks 
with the Kabul regime is that it does not 
represent the people of Afghanistan since 
it has been installed by the Russiems," Ail* 
Chief Marshal Zulfikar Ali Khan, retired 
chief of Pakistan's air force, explained in 
the newspaper, The Muslim. “We also ap- 
prehend that direct talks will annoy our 
friends and may cause them to withdraw 
their support." 
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wnoie tribes left Afghanistan and settled in Pakistan, 
And despite attempts by their elders to keep 
their revolutionary fervor alive, 
for many of the young refu gees {• 

Pakistan is the only home they ever had. 



The price of this support may be high. 
The western powers and the Arabs want 
to pressure the Soviet Union, with little 
thought to the ultimate security of either 
Pakistan or. Afghanistan. "The West is 
prepared to fight to the last Afghan, to ex- 
pose Russian expansionism,” Air Chief 
Marshal Khan wrote. 

With no diplomatic initiative to deal 
with the reftigee issue, the Pakistani peo- 
ple themselves face a more forbidding 
prospect than the refugees they have ac- 
commodated. 

"It means that for every Afghan refu- 
gee that 1 b allowed to stay indefinitely in 
Pakistan," says Hyder, the retired diplo- 
mat, "one additional Pakistani child or 
adult will die from malnutrition or lack of 


Afghan refugees have 
bought up 

considerable rural and 
urban property 
and set up their shops 
and restaurants 
a|l over the country. 

health facilities, one additional Pakistani 
child will go without adequate education, 
and one Pakistani adult will be without a 
job.” 

Arun Chacko is a freelance journalist 
baaed in New Delhi 
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1 Homestead act 

Host countries with "resettled" refugees! 


Across the border 3 

\ Host countries with refugees "in need" .■/ 

JtL.., o R^flees % of fofal pop jjL 

k;/ Pakistan 2,800,800 3 01 

Jordan 749,000 21 40 * f 

Ml ro 5 560 ' 000 i.37 SL 

Sudan 513,000 2.58 « $ * 

'■.l, Somalia 500,000 |0 07 a :i3*£ 

Zoir o 570,000 ‘oo S ’ :?'?• 

Jp Lebanon 242,100 fl 97 •» '-, .V. 

: Syria 221,000 ri * 

• Uganda 102,900 75 v'-i- 

; Angola 90,000 ^37 f 

Norn: 718,000 Palestinians ore located z :; 

, 'n Gaza and the West Bank. 5 
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Struggling with 

Tlf i ,J " Htj-conlunt notes of hop?- iincl ckspuir. 
!<.-nil^in"\llf. Ur L i,ll ", ni11 C: ;". llV, " ncl ' on Assistance l „ 

momy and help te‘,he 

Hope camr from the confm-nres m y.- uf a ridi 

anasMtaais^ 

V,Steri developing nations in building roads, scli™“ 
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Refugees 

,003,000 

353.000 

317.000 

150.000 

146.000 


W Germany 100,000 


Austria 

Belgium 

Spain 

Sweden 


30.000 

22.000 
21,900 
20,000 

; 

■ >\v : 

■: >u\ ■ 


% of total pop. 
.43 

1.45 $ 

2.11 g 

.27 -3 

.26 } 
.16 * 
.39 I 
.22 0 | 
.05 z; 
.24 ! 
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7 knew I could 
make a new start' 
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a new approach 

SSjESSSSss 

tnnnu '^r U * combimn S "development aid” with assis 
tnnee to refugees, considered radical les^hLT *' 

received bn, ad acceptance from delegate^ IC ZTli 
who represented governments giving a 7d to 
governments granting them asylum nn^ *°/ efugees - 
mental organizations (Nnnci kj non 'govern- 

^ be *" Sclent 
UN agencies are P ™" din K m ™ey. 
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CLASSIC SERVICE" 

Par the new breed of traveler. 
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NIWY0KK-0„ im | , jr L l|11 | |jl 

NOKKU K/Ohuii Nnifnlk 

I’HI ANIX)>| 19851 
SAN[)IK*j/HOflM 
s I l-OI ’IS/) |98.sj 
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Call toll-frw in rhcU.S. and 
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r b '. ! M$ 1 003 nnn £ By ABiku Romano 

r . 1,003,000 .43 | Special to WorldPaper 

Canada 353,000 ] 45 j} | 

/•Australia 317000 911 ~® YEI TOWN, Sudan-In early 1982. when Ugandan 

/ Frnnre 1 Snnnn i Ip government troops were battling freedom fighters from 

W , I k 1 UUU *27 -» [ j Arua, thousands of West Nile people started to flee to 

1 146,000 .26 Sudan to avoid being caught in the fighting. I was onp. 

Kj WGermany 100 000 1 A »a! Some took a week or two to get out, but many, including 

m Austria 30 0 Of) *'° 5 a myself, managed to do so only after months. 

Hr,.. oW/Uva; .39 Seeing no hope ofaseciu-efutiu-e in Uganda, I entered 

m DGlgium 22,000 .22 u!f y Sudan with same members of my family by crossing the 

g Spain 21,900 05 I ? ! ^ yfl River : After a few daySt 1 was taken 10 a forested 

if Sweden 20 000 3 li arefl cover * ng about 100 acres which remained un- 

■ 5 ..*^7 « claimed because most of the natives had settled the edge 

^ ‘ ■ V' of the forest - But here 1 knew 1 could make a new start, 

f >3.V : ^ 1 R00n found that the United Nations High Commis- 
/ r i sioner for Refu g^s lUNHCR) has a selective policy to- 

■' '• 7 •' w™Sml Wflrd Ugandan refugees in Sudan. While it tries to help 

|T • V '• ! •• rj those who are prepared to go to assisted settlements - 

• X& : V<- V wlmt 1 would cal1 "concentration camps”- there is no as- 

J ‘ i * lanc ®PW® m for those who choose to settle freely 

^ V. ^ considered m y choices, I was reminded of Nazi 

■ • camps and the P robIems of refugee camps in Somalia and 

, £?£*. i elsewhere. I decided against going to the refugee camp, 

• £ -t \ h°P‘ n £ that God would help me. 

• 4 v " ■ " V .% ^ set me started on the farm, I sold two cows and two 

• V ■ svSc'- ’ ' ca * ves ^ or nhout US$70 and bartered foiu* goats for cas- 

■■ ^ ■'*. ' *— "J 5 sava for food from a native. I spent $46 of the proceeds to 

i m y first son to school in Yei, 38 miles away, but I was 

„ v .l: . . unable to aflbrd to keep my other five children in thp In- 

’‘•'pagmaurauoclo Ihejob. As f 0 ™ a l ipeeche school. nve cn, wren ,n the lo 

fi-om W,tH neither debate nor discussion With a good axe, I took charge offelling trees and clear- 

ture of the UN* ' T en 864 ln ' ,This ' B a ca ™' lngthebu * es : my family dug the sites for what later be- 

amnntr vof„ UJN " fumed one veteran of 15 years work came our shelter, a kitchen and a pit latrine, 

amongrafugeea. , After five months, we planted a variety of crops, in- 

been pledged fn wn US ^ 100 million had eluding cassava, millet, sorghum, serena, maize, cow 

age” a , 4the$362m , l 1 hon needed for a"pack Peas, pigeon peas, Bweet potatoes, tomatoes and cotton, 

forward lw ' n ™ l,ctuial development projects" put which we sold for cash.The yield from most of these was 
Even iffwlkl 4 ■ j Can C( ? l,n , triea harboring refugees. rather poor. Nevertheless, I became a leading cotton pro- 
tual need^«r!rl ld i C Tf S m ' barely 40 P erc «ntof theac- ducenn the area, although the price of cotton wasdisap- 

be me > , There was enough food for eveiybody and for 

■ any delegates consider these results far lessdis- months there was no starvation. 

fWolU * ? g tian , tbe fai ,ure ofICARA H to agree on a new Medical facilities did not exist in our area. Tbgether 

. Wlth ^ natives > we bui,t a grass house to serve as dis- 

a fr the logical agency to do it, has shied pensary and used herbs and grasses as medicine, 

a sniff n ° ni d i nati ,lfi tbe new, development-oriented 5,n ce there was only one vil lage school offering classes 

ance ' rha UNDP’b cumbersome bureaucracy re U P sixth grade, the natives and the refugees started 

effW+lvo ° f no confiden ce, while the NGOs, though J™more primary schools-with no assistance fi-om the 

ve at grassroots development,” represent far too °r any other agency. 

liflnof 6 S gr<511 ^ orchestrate the world’s resources. A po- there was also no agency ready to help the refugees 

frwo vacuuni remains in a crucial uroa, and no visible ' V1 h agi'icultui'e.The Ugandans in self-settled areas had 
™f“ ms r 1 eat| y to fill it. ^‘"efficenf hand hoes and other implements. They 

. , maia * oat?, ‘ s will be Africa’s refugees. But donors got seeds in local markets, but fertilizers and insecti- 

and aid recipients will miller Lon, as continuing haphaz . ^were not available. 

p no fi aPPI j 3 - es lo tbc ^Fugee problem prove ever mw? e UNHCR preaches self-help, but do iLs policies 

costly and meflicient. ** k tcwwi this goal? In assisted camps, the UNHCR 

— Susan Goodwills ntiated refugees of all professions and classes— 


to . do ‘I 1 ? j° b : As f0 ™»' “Peed* 


f in H crucial uroa, ami iiu vujl-il 

force seems ready to fill it, 

_ n , ® main losere will be Africa’s refugees. But donors 
_ j 81 ,ec *Pi e nts will suficr Lon, as continuing haphaz- 

costly^andT" ffi ^ tllC r ° ri, ^ ui! P n,bloni l )iv,ve ever mon? 

— Susan Goodwillie 
und Elizabeth Booz 


An ever growing problem 

At the center of the international apparalds setup! 0 
S-?k 1 tbe global refugee problem istheoffiw 
f Nati0Iia High Commissioner for Mh 

geesi UNHCR), created in 1961 to "piomote.-durable 
and ^eedy solutions to refugee problems*! ? 

• tofil annual expenditure d 11^' 

mil? 1017168 needs hasgrown 

million to more than- $40Q- million. QWSi inert; 
private agencies *fid individuals have channelled 


made to hosfe governments from bilateral d w® r8 ’ 
"Wm the UN system. • . • ■' • - ■.= •' v ; - . 

dilemma & Ac g 1 
today? s refugees 'settle itfSrt-W*" 1 ! 

■ POOrest Count I'tbii .A iJ na* . 





r. ‘wubboo ol tiu proiessrons ana classes— 

chilrif-I 9 ' tra ^ i,s ’ tec huicianB, religious men, students, 
less n n P an 0 a ged— in small areas with two acres or 

an-ao anu Jy ft™. In ft-ee settlements, the average 
; ^ge was four or more. 

} enmLk I 63 °f UNHCR policy, farmers did not have 
i stariKn ^ nd 10 ^ ai7n > traders were left with no capital to 
I plqyment 1163863 &n ^ tl abied failed to find em- 

; entbsH^ oam P s were structured, people with differ- 

• tionahinffl!!!?^ ¥*** packed together, damaging rela- 
; those wh ® ndan g er i n g traditional standards. For 

' suffice,,* ‘ "t? be ^ d res P on aible positions and were self- 
ture \f 0 i n Uganda, the camps were psychological tor- 
Heftiop 4 W6re depressed and lost their self-respect, 
clear ablL ^f 0 never sure of the fiitm-e. They are not 
Thev wn n j , toaditions and culture of the natives, 
sets whon happen to their job skills and as- 

certain! 1S ^ me *** re ^ urn to their native land. All this 
But snn/fvc a ne ff at * ve attitude toward work. 
The UNHPr 1 ?® 0311 h® done t° change this situation. 

: f° r those i fk 8h ° uld a8a * a t freely settled refugees. And 
diem ftn J 1 . v? cam Ps and outside, it should not prevent 
why I on fa,?* Ievbl ® se ^f’ re hance. It will, I hope, be clear 

. yiopted to remain freely settled. 

in ArucLiiJ 1 % m . er Principal of an agricultural college 
‘ e *Periene* an<i ^ W a re fi*8 ee in Sudan and reported his 
■ England l&tM ° C £ n f erence on refugees in Oxford, 
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Z ^ % && Displaced persons 

Refugees coming from: 




^ ^ j . . ^ Uganda 

m ^ am P ucbea 




Despite their own efforts, the refugees' food situation Is still delicate. 


: ^ Burundi 150, 

Rwanda 145, 

; 7 Figures from UNHCR and relaled 
. .7, refugee relief agencies for 1 983. 

i.‘ :l ^- I 1 


3.304.000 

1.927.000 • 
883,700 = 
453,100 1 

241.000 ;h 
237,500 i : 

230.000 1 

187.000 1 
150,700 1 
145,400 fi 


Pan Am. 

First In Space 
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The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-101 1 
Clipper' is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette 5 Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
offers, Pan Am s Five Star Dining is gracious 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. • 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Ain's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 



Pan Anufau Can't Beat The Experience? 
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Mffliifa's Cardinal Sin is 

a churchman on a balance bar 

By Arnold Zoltlfn 
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By Arnold ZoitUn 

■VpPCTa/ to tVorie/Pnper 

S 0N ; USA-Bv.,,, in (ho mast .son,.' 
to th^ rr ’ li . 1 . u « ,,tt i ( -™' roulily ,-i*. 

face iirCanJinal Juim,. L. Sin Arch 

hishop of Miuiiln. The smile..; ninic 
Uu' 1 a he mu I make. up „ Kllt , t( , ;ln [( 
linliinccd outlook ofo man „ot nonnZ 

«r n n as? l ' ,lnU i j, '' iHnU,, ' UTh,J . v lw 

Sn "luch necdcd release from 
Sin has accept,.,! the duty, and has the 

requisite yutfj, to speak ,'Ut apadast pnliU 
riKiln' r h | niusLsti'jv, ■ I,, leave stmie 

■ Tl" eslden T''' *!* 

ill.. .■ I , ‘-r<h | uiricI M.nv„s. Ami 

nn . ! | 1 ,-. Vlll >f 1 which la- is i-elue 
t.iat to j-isk llieeelieaiea ufhiscleavh 

'eh" walks ■a„l,.,li | .|, 

ai-.lma .Si„,|i B ph IV s,|,-,.p 1 . lllI .,i,;„ will,' 

■ ■ i-l|.". |ty f, •cam „| i|. |, |is 

,n,.| via, 

'vllca lie celel, rated ; , lll;K , ;l[ ,| S( . 1 

EC' 1 ""* "" ll '" r:i, "l>lls ul' Boston 

;t^sale ( |,h, ri , 1 p 1 , is(ln tv l .a,'';!s^i^ 

T’ 1 "><• I 'niled .Stales. 0„ ‘ 

eturn l„ the l>lnl.„„i,, l , „„ Alwisl 
9H.I. Aquae, was shut dea.l „s hedi-en 
hai ked under guard lie,,, „ china Air 
Imea plane un wluit was to hare been n 




mission of national reconciliation 
Ah Ik* lay dyin E r Sin said angrily in 

was filIetl w*th mem- 
prs of Bostons Filipino community, "it 
vas clear that he had been rejected by the 
.so-called nation-builders who did not 
sympathize with his aspirations to re- 
Moi e democracy to his country ” 

t was clear that Sin-official investi- 
gation notwithstanding-had made up 
aboat the motivations behind 

^ic k,|| in g. i n fact jn a Iettorhe 

Bo o„ Ian ln jur, e J983i after Aq , |ino had 

announced his intention to return. Sin 
had accm-ately forecast the future. 

f. p’.V—is in a real dilemma" the 
rurdiuiil wrote „C Ariuino. "If he slays 

u.r,. , n 1 theUS ) , h eloses,dlhisr,S 

uv ! '"uuuirmnpx in jail will 

, ' >" "uaphl. Bui if he comes 

’u.-k ..''Viulhereuli'ossihiliiyrfhisi,;. 

il W. 1 *^ TUduio-Ofeourse, 

, 1,11 l, "imi,i:, round li-eely. lie could 

hi ttliieh case, sunie l„ v „| |, ul 

em'| l 7 ‘ " S lu - ,,,dl,l,nn ®uld decide to 

end the threat mid liquidate him." ™ t0 

■St [rn,?,7u tel q hlS eloomy ™rainnting in 
, l *-? lat,,ls - Sln '-otained his sense of hu 

"‘■r. '‘I'r’r-utBraudoisUniversitvwhere 

U ed tiir h,mo ™'y <*01,™ and deliv- 

1 HHmJ| h hi™ mm0 i UVmi!nt Htl{| ross, Sin 
|HI ed Ins ranmrks with a quip on a fa 

vonte theme, his name. "For th" fust 
turn., he said, "Sin is glorified " ' 6 " S 
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" the PhiHpptnes - c « 
22L ‘ he J r slum church . > n Tondo, Sin 


of tha Mrncos regime. He slipped into hia 






was crieaandexepiU/wtir. uo so paruv 

Whu w r k il ling Jews in Europe durim) rn the °PP osition wou| d oth 

Wrndd War II. pe aurm B the gi-ip of left-wing radicals. 


World War H. 111 Euro P e dur ing 

"Our vigilance,” said Sin "i 8 a ll thp 

SSSaas: 


— •• oiuin enuren in ionao. an 

made no move to protest. As far as he wi 
co ^ erne d. they were Communists. 

Many Filipinos who applaud his stand 
against Marcos do so partly out of fear 
that the opposition would otherwise be in 
the pvin iai>.iid n » u i_ 


— ti* ui iciL-wiiig raaicais. 

Sin has tried to steer a middle course 
His church is divided between a minority 
of liberal bishops who fought Marcos long 
before Sin became an archbishop in 1971 



mm, t 





UDVU 1 U 01 annul limi; . _ — w.ufya nnu luugliumaivwiwi 

n w ^° So about militarizing govern ^ e 5 >re ®**J became an archbishop in 195 
ment machineries behind the famrlo n r Bn , a ma Joi'ity of conservative or mode 
aw and order, are individuals who** mil- ‘ at6 i bisho P s w ^o either support Mara 

ard demeanor and motives are iust 00 ant ^ a biw-and-order regime or want t 

rdmay, jnat ag rational and neighhnr!« sta ^ f, ' om politics. In addition, i 

he dutiful Mi-. Eichmann.” y ’ Pocket of radical priests and nuns han 

ror all hiQ i taken lin anne nitnimet hL> 
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nOI Ste 1965, NaBonal 

iVATIOIVAI, 

OUTDOOR ^caiionOvcr25.0t»«n a °“ 

LEADERSHIP participated in our 2-week to 3 1/2 

scRooi P»nSShT3SS plw 

beautiful mountains. 

0 ' vr,te ^ or a ca ^alogue to NOLS . 

A Dept., Lander, Wyoming 82520, USA. 

Nameir L, • : | ^^1 

Address:^ . ■ .’I 


SVvh « . 1V11 ’ "ichmann.” U1 «amcai priests and nuns na 

ror all his international acclaim OD . up ar,ns a t rflins t the govemraeDt 

urageous churchman battling an n. . ^ rbetber be likes it or not, Sin. ..in H 
Ontarian regime, Sin has sometiniao niinds of many Filipinos has become ll 
nn “| e unde r fire at home. Marcos sun °u-, y viabJe Protagonist that can be m 

L'i e u COndemn bim as a busvhnH^ l bl ,V P llt ed against Ferdinand Marcos 

nun 6 j Marc0S °PP° ne nts believe h P h »' Be inda °bvares-Ciinanun has writte 
hni e l SOm0 ° f the Punches he shnu IH “ the Ma nila jom-nal. "Mr. & Ms.” 

? at the President. Sin w* a ® n * ^owevei-, prefers that priests sta 
unded by criticism after he Hairi out of politics; he applauded the ftpe’a^ 

w a ®!® 8 la Malacanang Palace der forbid ding the Rev. Robert A. Drinai 

29th wedding anniverearv Id ° f Masaa ^etts from seeking into 

^ a reoopta for their newly-^^?^ taon 10 years in the US Houseoffcp 

; ‘ 8h ‘ rosentatives. But he added: 


.7 _ wulIl K anniVP.rsomj . «^uusclw irom seBJUiig 

ter hS° P Oa for tbeir ne wlv-wed dauah 13011 ° fter 10 years in the US HouseofB 

i 8 rosentatives. But he added: 

twn «f ceve 7, a ^offlack for saving thrwQ . 'While I disapprove of priests rum 1 : 

asked ^ "But if a pfi es t is pubIic office > 1 certainly will not# 
nrifmt l r .P^^ioners to neifnrm Q ‘ P r ^ 8st were to engage in social actio 

do nnt ^ j 1 ^ 1011 ' he should not refijBe r ) n . working for human rights or in fig^ 

'rig for justice, Politics, like any dEyJ 
JnaS m 0w ^ when I baptised the child e man actlvdt y, has its morality, mid Hi 
«^' a ^ ^ ■KTfiS J Priests have a duty to shed light on it” 

®jp> 55, is among the churches young® 

hr ?I“ . at 016 sms of the parenti^'o c Wdmals, and it is unlikely that his 

vrated on the children " ent w^I be confined to the Philippine “ 

MarrvlS tbe story in Manila was th Q f One only had to hear th 

martial W j° n J™ desk an unpublished °- Vatlon he w 88 P ven at Brandeia Univa 

predate his value to an 

dominn n 3 ^ 40 r6afcr ain Sin in a wo ln ^ public-relationa-minded church, 

has an anH ? 0I ? an Catholit country thnf- Ifc 18 ^ on ^ c to reflect that should Sin » 

For nil rv°* nCa ! sfcra nd in fa hiatnrv ?°P u *er government restored to tl?e Phd 

raant pn j D [- bls ^icism of the bovmL ' ippbles » bis reward may be a velvet eflj 1 
: down Sin j hlB c ®bs for Mardos to sten - to 8X1 * m P°rtant poht in the Holy See- 1 
\ church in I 8 1 ?° 8t Unrestra med when hin Would b® irony that he would no daub 

P°intsto the ^ ^ncede : , .7 

AhuOd^tlin, thePilreau Chief of 

^erslItaBanpriestsfor cSii™^ ^MedPresa.in Manila in the 1970s, u< 

^’ etroBble ^/fun-iter fi,rAP in Boston. 


Forbes puts America’s 
business and financial leaders 
within your reach. 
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It’s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 
them read Forbes regularly than either Business 
Week or Fortune. 


Magazines read regularly by 
corporate officers in 800 of 
America's largest companies. 0 


77.2% 


1984 


Cost per page 

per thousand circulation 


4/CLoage B/Wgage 

FORBES $43.44 $28.60 

Business 


Week 48.02 

31.60 

Fortune 53.00 

34.87 


FORBES 

Business 

Week 

Fortune 

J Erdos and Morgan. Inc., 1982. 


^ 'unner information, please contact Peter M scnoif. uirecjor oi iniamaiionai adver- 
tising (Europe. Middle East, Africa). ForbBS Magazine. 50 Pall Mall. London SW1 Y 5JQ, 
England. Tel: (01 ) 930-5274; or James W LaCirignola. Director of International Advertising 
(The Americas. Asia. Pacifio). Forbes Magazine. 60 Fifth Avenue. New York. N Y 1001 1 . 

1 Tel. ( 212 ) 620 - 2200 . 

Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
°ut for us. Their research showed that when 
compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
"liveliest,” “most enjoyable," “most interesting," 
and “most provocative.” What's more, it “has 
the best information ," “offers the best judgments 
and insights,” and its writers "tell it like it is.” 

No wonder that of the three, Forbes was 
named their favorite by 40% more of these 
influential executives than Business Week, and 
65% more than Fortune! 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
U.S. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S. newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1983, only four 
other American magazines— all weeklies— 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America's most influential 
executives. If you want /fToiJL >s " 
to reach this business 

elite, placing your / 

advertising in Forbes j 




Forbes ^ 

Forbes Magazine-60 Fifth Ave., N. Y., NY 10011 
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Jackson’s big splash 
in Cuba got him all wet 

By Carlos Rangel „ 

fessaEsaac 

CARACAS, Venezuela— Outside Latin W8 i! n . ot addl ’ ess 8d to Latin 

America, it is probably assumed ?. A™»cans. He broadly implied that in 

/arson’s foray into Nicarama and Stat” ° f f T nn ,! Cts , between the United 
Cuba (and also Panama and El sfRadorl “w® 1 " America, and indeed in 

madeabigsplash in the region. It did not ISrited State'™ 8 ' 1 ^ Wicans ' 1116 

j*-*r«-awfia£S£ 

complirateS th ^ e * inkin 8 was that for almost any 

Sa=saaa£ 

■ by t i 10 w *»le Performance. inhibition or withdrawal. This would be 

To Latin Americans, Jackson’s trin mf an ? chea P e8t foreign policy, 

failed to demonstrate that he is different h«n “?. ,la . teri ? ! dl8 armament, and per- 

t American politicians Uafn^h " W Ja * *P peala 60 8 Buh ^ 

SjSi * he hoopla and talk of a "Third 1 a" u b f ^ American voters. 

World foreign policy, ho was no morn rw Cb v °J ei ? tend to bhlieve that Fidel 
wlhng than any other successful Amcri N “ aragtf ®n government 

can vote-seeker to deviate significantly g ^f n d the Reagan administration 

ronstiliTo^f^ 1008 Bnd of his ^ Wr0ng nbout the cause of 

America.* who shape tlioir electoral 

toor ? K T ?° !i< * is8uos te nd to 

mvor men who refrain from cauyino- im 

due anguish by sharps„“r^Les 

™ridTutaide <,lnrn,ing i8SU<1S nb0ut the 
Jackson's actions in Havana and Mana- 

doomed to electoral humiliation for hav- 
ing deviated too far from the center. Jack- 

there is I^S? 8110 who kn0W8 
Dfimnn«f"°S? h McGovern ism in the 

sssaar'“»*““ 

Thus, Jackam-s remarks and actions in 


WorldlWarket Place 


tension and violence in the region. 

Moreover, this line seems to argue that 
the Soviets could not have become a men- 
ace in the region if the Americans had not. 
gone into the region first Therefore, if the 
Americans left Cuba and Nicaragua 
alone and let El Salvador go under, as this 
thinking would suggest, the Russians 
would withdraw right away to the Anti- 
podes, whence they would not have 
moved except for American provocation. 

Now this may sound just right for Jesse 
Jacksons constituency but not for most 
Latin Americans, who sometimes say 
similar things that they don’t really be 
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(VorldDiary/Crocker Snow, Jr. # 


Iteve, Not more th un the Syrian F 
for a minute that (as Jad® 8 *®*’ 

SggSP** in mouth and other human diseases 

Jackson and to let him ton* 

Jackson, he was SS them - Asb You might call it irony, tragedy or farce-or just plain po- 
of using Damascus 

his^pHn^^ 8 f ?, m whi * toiteitaflt was one week before presidential candidate 
the United 9* * on ? tltue ncyfe illusion falter Mondale made Geraldine Ferraro the first 
a ocates has no enemy but jcman vice presidential nominee of a major US 
Carina t klitical party. Speaking at the National 

sinn tali a 8e . Ct ^ 0st8 * leading fcW Organization for Women (NOW) annual convention, 
sion tab show m Caracas . ‘^Ldale declared proudly. “We have broken the 

Ter. Never again will the way to high office be 
■ed to a woman.” It’s a genuine case of Don 

Lin.'— j mi Ti _i 


Tea to a woman, its a genuine case ot Lion 
ixote tilting at a windmill. It seems clear enough 
it it is only the practitioners of the art of politics— 
i pollsters, the punsters, the pundits and thepols— 
the great unwashed public that has seen this 
iff. The Mondale statement sounds especially 
raizing at a time when the world's largest 
icracy, India, is governed by a thrice-elected 
fwmazi, and when the world’s oldest democracy, 
{beat Britain, has Queen Elizabeth and Margaret 
Catcher holding the highest offices of ceremony and 
fubstance respectively. 

(A Soviet official, when asked about Afghanistan re- 
cently, roundly disputed reports that Soviet occupying 
pres wore having not only military difficulties in occu- 
lting the mountainous country and quelling rebellious 
Afghans, but morale difficulties, too. “Many of our troops 
tore-enlisting because of their belief in what we’re do- 
-•Jhf -'H f8" 1118 Russian asserted. A recent report in London’s 
... ; J newspaper tells of at least two who didn’t. Two 

; troops who defected from Afghanistan cited a big 
^^^^P^^ gtoakdown of discipline, and, shades of the American ex- 
iS^^nce in Vietnam, growing use of dings and narcotics 
ffuie Soviet troops. 


The recent trip of Jesse Jackson 
«J Cuba and Nicaragua brought 
him a lot of criticism, besides the 
applause. 
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: .jS? ^? er » Tbronto lawyer, had been Prime 
of Canada for less than a fortnight before he ran 
•. jo s^edulmg problems with the Queen of England. 

Wadvi °^ ecte ? 8ucc ®ssor to Pierre Trudeau 

^ 811 e ^ ec ^ on right away this summer to 

27 J Cfl,Troublewaa that the Queen of England 
d-.- , fo and in fact the Royal Yacht was 
JSInmS 1 ! ^ be Lawrence in anticipation. 

the moment anyway, Turner flew off 
pa Quefi 11 at Windsor Castle and dissuade 

te^.^ting just now. Plans were cancelled; 
fovamh^' and a second schedule set up for 
shout m,wi “~“ er waa left with a storm of criticism 
Poetics: beifore affairs of state. If 
^ -lie hddS char « e effectively, he could handle 

imise v A* 19 ” holhg anti-monarchist; Turner, in his 
r focesa Waa ^aown ; to have socialized with 

Cfoo • ; J rf r Batot,' a flirtation that's coming in handy 

h^oosamen outside of the United States " 
lasted P^Poiating. high interest rates in the 
and i£i primary cause of the. strong US : . 
irihany oo^tmued economic stagnation in : : 

] n Ecuador, the '. 

; ‘ US prime . 

Miiir ^ p^cent was interpreted as 

•WS'dah/ 'nu ?niU£b ji in 'servicing its $4j6 

oncliiaiJo i A - SPRW :^tioi^s were immediate and • v 
hecatad part ofl the nation’s 
~k w^sdpm. ^rhat was . ignored, 1 ; ; 

v -i» sil a 8itoultanebufl rise that week 

f^ 6 P to $29.40 as a 
-rif » F^: isifakitift- /rf -a . Ktiw^iti ■ tanker, in the 
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• A refugee from fran f .in.a; remarkable interview in 
Newsweek magazihe, provided a stark description of the 


on; 


Iran, The victim, imprisoned and tortured for more than ; 


raz, was constantly interrogated by the Revoludonary V 
Guards for, among other thing*, her belief m the equality ■■ • 
of women. She ahdraany of the Bahais were accused of; : : 
spying for lsrael, an foteresting charge considering (hat 
Iran is currently getting the bulk of its replacement ar- ' 
mam^nts for its ongoing war with Iraq from lsraeVin re- . 
turn for oil.- OiJ and arms apparently communicate in 
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. located Jn Haifa, ’ > •. only because tlmt^ is where the 
founder entire foith; Bedia , u , Uah, .wa8 etiled% th^ 3EW- 
sidns an,d diedin i89^ ; : i ^ 


What’s in a name? 

The announcement this month that South Korean 
President Chun Doo Hwan will visit Japan in September 
is something of more than usual note. President Chun 
will be the first Korean head of state ever to pay an 
official visit to Japan, following the earlier breakthrough 
visit by Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone to 
Seoul. 

The meeting will be as much symbol as substance. 
While President Chun discusses bilateral trade 
relations, fishing rights, oil leases and other such shop 
talk common to two such economically supercharged 
nations, he will be listening carefully for innuendoes of 
history and pronunciation. 

The Japanese have never officially apologized for their 
36 years of ruthless occupation of Korea early this 
century, during which they tried to stamp out much of 
the native culture. The country’s aging Emperor 
Hirohito may be the one to say "gomenasai” officially 
when President Chun pays a call on the Imperial Palace. 
Just as important as what the Emperor says is the way 
he speaks. Historically, the Japanese have pronounced 
Korean names with Japanese pronunciations of the 
Chinese characters. Now the Foreign Ministry in Ibkyo 
has announced a change. Henceforth, the Korean 
pronunciation is to be used. 

If indeed President Chun Doo Hwan hears his name 
pronounced properly instead of the standard Japanese 
pronunciation of “Zen Tb Kan,” then the visit will be 
deemed a success. 

Call this pot black 

Quick now, who are the world’s largest debtor nations, 
and how much do they owe? If you answer Mexico or 
Brazil and come up with a figure of something like US 
$100 billion, you rate a gold star for accuracy and 
indebtor attentiveness. 

Now the next question, for all the marbles please. 
What nation may surpass these two as the world’s largest 
debtor nation by 1986? If you answer the United States, 
you’re right— and you rate a reward. 

Due to a combination of a burgeoning foreign trade 
deficit and increased borrowing from overseas, the US 
national debt, as opposed to deficit, is soaring. At a time 
when private bankers in the United States are berating 
their Latin American counterparts for their enormous 
national debts, central bankers apd Treasury officials in 
the United States are beginning to realize they are in a 
similar dilemma. 

According to the Institute for International Economics 
in Washington, the US Treasury paid $17.9 billion in 
, interest to foreign lenders in 1983. on borrowing that 
amounted to about 16 percent of Washington’s total. 

Meanwhile, America has gone from a longtime 
surplus country in foreign trade to q major deficit one. 
The result of the strong dollar and'not-so-strong US 
productivity in comparison to such industrial countries. 
aa Japan, South Korea and Singapore friaa meant a huge 
ana growing US trade deficit, Japan alone will sell about 
$32 billioh worth of products more to the United States . 
uiis year than it will buy! from the| United States. 
America’s current account shortfall will come in at about 
$100 billion this year, and more inl985.- • 

The bottom line of these related trends is that the 
United States, with the largest economic engine in lie 
world, will ahortiy reverse its position as a net lender and 
will owe more money to other nations than other nations 
owe fo it. At the present rate of current account deficits, 
the United States could overtake Brazil and Mexico in 
total debts owed ^o otherehy 1986. 

Naturally enough, in the United 1 States, bankers ara 
foam, to make thO comparison or the connection with the 
debt-ridden developing countries. Their particular logic 
won't let, them. ■ ; \;L ’ ; ■ ■ - • 

’TheTOrd W<irld nations contracted debts in foreign 

suffering because they have' : 
8ame currencies,” Citicorp’s 
Robert Leftwieh was recently quoted, by the German 
fmaiuaal weekly Wirtpchafts Woche. 'The US on the . 
other hand borrowed in dollara-and can pay hack in 
dollars ltprintsiteelf ” . 

, • hi other wordSj don’t bite the hand that feeds you: just 
/keepfitodli^itinsteai'- ‘ : 
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AT&T's international audio A network that takes vou 
teleconferencing service is cost- everywhere in the U.S 

effectwe, too. And operators to arrange 

AT&Ts operators can put teleconferencing 
you m touch with as many as 60 More cost effective services 

k ns 10 a * one ^ me ^ or y°ur business from the AT&T 
Which means you can get every- International Business Network 

CHICAGO International service lo and Iron, the fon\ra.ini Os 


Talking business with the 
U S. on the AT&T Network saves 
a lot of money. 

First, it's the fastest way. 
Anything that saves time is 
like money in the bank. 

Next, the AT&T Network 
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/Mid offers operator sto“i t0 coast together morefrequently. 
you need help. 

Then there's the fact that 

nothing gets attention like an inter- ■HMa BMBiWw 

national call. 

And when you get attention 
you get results... fast. ' 

Calling adds a personal SB 

touch. An informal conversation 
lets you exchange ideas, persuade 

ana convince. „ | 

Get a quick decision. ^ 

Just the tone of a voice 
can set you on the right track. 


World wide debate on birth control 


opinion 


By Richard Hall 

I ONI JON — AFRICAN countries afflicted 
hy famine have been made the fncus of an 
emotional debate over the function of 
birth control in combating Third World 
food shortage 

Ai a United Nations conference starting 
next week, the Reagan Administration 
will be ranged against the World Bank and 
1 the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 
, which have recently stressed the link bc- 
f tween high population growth and hun- 
ger. 

In Zimbabwe lust week the FAO'x 
direct or- general Edouard Saouma, said: 
"[ fear that many African countries, if 
ihcydu not lake positive action to encour- 
age a drop in fertility rales, are speeding 
headlong to disaster. " 

World Bank's President Tom Clausen 
hail announced 10 days earlier in Kenya 
that his organisation was to double its 
hinds for population control. He said ef- 
forts to overcome poverty were frustrated 
by luck of family planning programmes in 
the least developed nations. 

The UN conference in Mexico City will 
be attended by Ministers from more than 
130 countries. The United Stales has al- 
ready declared its position — that fewer 
babies are born when free- market systems 
arc given free rein to foster prosperity. A 
paper released in advance of the confer- 
ence blames state-run economic policies 
for holding back progress in many parts of 
the Third World. 

This line will be popular with delegates 
lothe Republican convention held a week 
after the UN gathering. The anti- abortion 



High population growth and hunger arc related. 


‘Moral Majority' and ‘Right to Life’ lob- 
bies. whose voting support Reagan is keen 
to retain^, will be active at the convention. 
The views of White House Adviser Julian 
Simon, a demographer wedded lo * Market 
Economy' theories, are reflected in the 
position to be taken in Mexico City. 

The White House has already delivered 
a snub to the conference, sponsored by 
the Fund for Population Activities. The 
US delegation will be led by James Buck- 
Icy, a right-wing ex-senator closely linked 
to the ‘Pro-Life’ lobbies. 

Buckley is a friend of Mother Teresa. 
She will also be in Mexico City, lo lead a 
demonstration against the UN confer- 
ence. The ‘Pro-Life’ organisers claim it 
will be the biggest such rally ever held, 
with two million participants from all over 
the world. 


A central topic at the UN gathering — 
and at an anti- population control confer- 
ence immediately afterwards — will be 
Reagan's threat to cut US funding, lie 
says it will apply to any bodies accepting 
abortion us a legitimate method of fa mi I v 
limitation. 

1 his could affect both the UN organisa- 
tion and the London- bused International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. Together 
they receive about $40 million a year 
from US government sources. 

The current Arriuun food crisis is 
strengthening the conviction among inter- 
national aid agencies that lower birth 
rales arc a vital precursor of development 
for most Third World countries. 

(ONS) 



Challenges before a brighter future 


MUSLIMS IN the whole world whether 
they are the vast majority as io, Pakistan 
or say Morocco or Egypt, or a slight ma- 
jority as in Germany of say Switzerland, 
stand now on crossroads. 

Something drastic and far-reaching in 
tis consequences has to take place in Mu- 
slims' behaviour, point of view, way of 
lire and general attitude or they face com- 
rf 1 ®, ' disintegration and amalgamation 
tnto the social fabric of other peoples. 

Never was Christianity, Judaism or 
Buahism a threat to Islam. Now they do 
constitute actual danger. 

Muslims have to gel adapted lo fresh 
tacts or they shall quicker than ever- 
imagined become extinct and a thing of 
the past. 

JJf form ‘dable intervention of Eu- 
anri 5? especially Britain. France 

fairs «r S i l ? m .the internal and external af- 
cenfi.?- all through the last two 

cnn^ ,ea have ‘ created facts of terrible 
sequences all over the Islamic world. 

enm'iiy. L here . coraes the most detrimental 
onp i«.S° rn ^ the two super powers; the 
Doii-:”® ll 8 a ted by its Atheist and secular 
hatr P H S r and . ,he other by its formidable 
real uL ** am * on 6 nourished by the 

Med a?, hldd ? n Jewish ^lers of the Un- 
States of America. 

Vwt Britain and France both 
of h JP aled . ,n l be initiation and growth 
ist nn!f« lc » and most opportunistic fasc- 
but thJ ?£ ism in the levant countries; 
Icadintf and Communist Russia are 
Islam »u a . n 0pen ancl direct enemity to 
lire nnr * c ? n onIy be satisfied by the en- 
,lra uprootal of Islam from earth 

anmwlul 11 ? to discern those trends in an 
t!Sr P { Jat , ely early Hme has led to all the 
ait? in * * D0W P reva Ient in the Muslim 
8 ,n A®' 8 and Africa alike. 

u OW ? ,ear to Muslims and per- 
big maiorii.^ he olearly and surely not any 
e .ra S C h I°l.5 e 1 m L lhat through the 


was h i-JZL ? a, *‘crent Kind of invasion 
Power- h\i e< ? - 1 ?? t0 Mus!im Physical 

* out to the roots of the Islamic 


tree; to Islamic philosophy, culture, art, 
education and morale. 

Sometimes, the required result could be 
realized by the ignition of an internal con- 
flagaration such as the provocation of a 
minor community like the Armenians or 
Maronites to rise in revolution against 
Turkey. 

It was during this era that all sincere 
Turkish attempts Tor internal reform were 
caused to fail by active intervention of 
European powers. Hardly had any sort of 
a reform movement been able to establish 
a solid nucleus than a war was declared on 
Turkey, by either Russia or a Balkan 
movement secretly nourished by Western 
or Eastern Christian powers. 

Meanwhile. Egypt, which was sepa- 
rated from the Islamic front, so to speak, 
by the mysterious rise to power of an 
Albanian adventurous soldier, later on 
known as Khedivi Muhammad Ali. whose 
close lies to France in particular and the 
West in general is now an accepted his- 
torical fact. I say . . . Egypt was almost ab- 
solutely detached from the Islamic world 
of the Turkish empire. 

Not only that, but the Pasha of Egypt 
was used as a very agreeable tool to extin- 
guish Islamic reformist movements in 
Hedjaz and Sudan and finally lo fall on 
Turkey and almost occupy Istanbul had it 
not been decided by Westerners that the 
Ottoman empire was to be absolutely deci- 
mated, but by no means utterly destroyed, 

While Central Ottoman, Europe and 
Eastern and Southern Balkan were sepa- 
rated from Turkish rule piecemeal, Nor- 
thern Africa was also being occupied and 
Islamic culture and Arabic were being 
fought and eradicated by all possible 
means. 

Muslims in India were meanwhile made 
lo lose their independence and suffer 
their worst period of persecution. 

It is sufficient to refer to the most bru- 
tal massacre of Muslim civilians known as 
the Cavalry Massacre as an example of 
the inhuman atrocities committed against 
Indian Muslims. 

Then political and military ascendancy 
was put to an end. and their capital stron- 
ghold of Delhi was stbjected to such dis- 
criminatory measures by British colonial 
authorities to the extent that it lost Us 
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Islamic majority and became a Hindu city 
with its past glory as (he sole witness to 
Us Islamic origin. Almost every and each 
monument of any significance there is 
Islamic. 

The grave consequences of the cultural 
invasion on Islam seconded by military 
force only under most stringent circum- 
stances became glaringly conspicuous only 
after the development of the battle for 
Palestine. 

History has never recorded anything si- 
milar to the attack on Palestine except 
that of the expulsion of the entire Islamic 
population of Crimea by Joseph Stalin and 
the Balkan Massacres of Turkish Mu- 
slims. 

The nature of the conspiracy on Pales- 
tine was quite enough to make slumbering 
Muslims wake up to face facts. The facts 
however are most horrifying, and. be- 
cause or the magnitude of (he effort 
necessary to meet them, that l say Mu- 
slims are now facing a curve turn on the 
iopof it steep precipice. They either com- 
plete the turn or fall down to extinction. 

The suppression of all internal reforms 
in the Ottoman Empire kept Muslims all 
over the world most backward in fields of 
industry and technology. They were in the 
meantime paupered by effects of illit- 
eracy. administrative corruption, plagues 
and rough socinl norms. 

When the inevitable lime lor revival 
came, the Muslims were distracted to find 
that the intelligentsia of young men edu- 
cated in western or western- influenced 
institutions hud been rendered hostile to 
the entire thinking of Ihc country. / 

As well-known Egypt which waft the 
Ku‘aba of Arab intellect ualism had its 
educational system planned by the 'colon- 
ialist Dunlop so that il should become the 
worst obstacle before the realization of 
people's aspirations on Muslim bhses. , 

Meanwhile the whole educational sys- 
tem of favourite Christian Lebanon 
started playing its secular and most des- 
tructive mission against Islam under the 
false pretext or serving Arab nationalism. 

Now that matters have reached to h 
turning point what are we Muslims Lo do 
lo face the challenges facing a brighter fu- 
ture of our people. 


EARLY [j\ST week, the Japanese city 
of Hiroshima observed the J9ih anniv- 
ersary of (he day il was devastated by a 
US atomic bomb with warnings ill at the 
superpowers were pushing the world 
towards a new nuelenr conflict. 

More than 40.000 people gathered 
in the city's Peace Park to honour vic- 
tims of the attack which took place in 
1 945. 

Fear of the consequences of a nu- 
clear exchange between Ihc superpow- 
ers is real and it cuts across the world 
map at large. 

Anti-nuclear demonstrations, sit-ins 
and blocking the entrances to nuclear 
facilities is so common throughout Eu- 
rope and the United Stales (hat the oc- 
curance of any such event no longer 
gels that much attention cither in news 
coverage or commentary. 

It is extremely difficult, however, to 
sift through the official handouts of 
either the Soviet Union or the United 
States and conic up with any conclu- 
sion that makes sense. Both sides seem 
to be only interested in scoring a point 
in the propaganda war of nuclear 
power struggle. 

Well, if the two parties arc so keen 
on ridding the planet of a nuclear 
threat, why isn’t anything being 
achieved in that regard? And if they 
are so interested in preserving human 
life, why are nuclear weapons increas- 
ing instead of decreasing? 

It is in the interest of the two super- 
powers to maintain the status quo. 
They are both country on what is 
known as the nuclear deterance, on ar- 
gument which simply means that both 
parties go on stockpiling and improving 
on their nuclear capacities as the only 
guarantee against being (struck first) 
by the other party. 

To this we can only say that the peo- 
ples of the world are getting sick and 
tired of this dialogue of the deaf, and 
that we wish for both parties to either 
declare and put into effect an immedi- 
ate ban on the production of nuclear 
arms. 

All nuclear weapons that are in the 
possession of both parties should also 
be dismantled according to a specified 
schedule. 

We urge the two superpowers to do 
this promptly or, at least, Lo stup put- 
ting the very existence of life on this 
planet as part of their propaganda 
games. 

Here, in Ibis part or the world, we 
worry, along with other people of tills 
planet nboul the picture in Ihc event of 
a nuclear exchange. But we also worry, 
about the dangers of Zionism and 
Kahanc-type racism. 
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Saxon family sheds light on the Dark Ages 
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Unearthing a lost town 
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Skeletons offer a valuable clue to the past 

wtmmn f Sh d K W f lh D ey found the ^dy of a 

fhcTncrlir” lransporlin e 'heir. sou)s to 

Brooch 

sr„ :i° !ior ““ f 

,he 

.i.h br^ch "“MrT™ ' “ ■ 8 °" ° ne Ju ‘ 

'• Mr - ^wn insists, “but if 


more appear then the likelihood that 
ancestors or the settlement were Ju 
rainer than Saxon becomes stronger.' 

The territories of the Germanic t 
querors are imporlunl and one outcomi 
this excavation may help the dirccloi 
ms main aim which is “to tease out 
fusion of Saxon, Jutish and Roma 
oriltsh people in West Sussex.” 

This will take several more seasons 
weekend work will continue during 
winter. 

As Alec Down was sharply reminded 
a Home Office memorandum, the IS 
“Urial Act requires all bodies — even 
?9°; year ' old Germans — to be trea 
with “due decency and reverence." Tl 
must not be treated as a peep-show. 
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(London Express Sei 

By Paul T Hornak 

Qaryat al-Fau: A Portrait of 
Jslamlc Civilisation in Saudi Arabit 
Jj°fA R al“ Ansary (The Universi 
£M *95) and Croom Helm, Lon 

p au slaughtered boasts in the opei 
temple. Among objects found elsew 
on the site is a stone statuette of a ma 
; iis knees, apparently in prayer. ’ 


Kinds and its capital last saw hab 
1,500 years ago. Ansary does not 
late on the reasons for its death, b 
can infer that chief among them u 
withering away of inland trade as 
declined and markets dried up. 


at aoout the same time, that woul 
dealt the killing blow. Ansary plant 
dress Kinda's chronology in a full 
lurae. 


WTF 
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leavings in' coraer/^rtsKp, 8 " 0 " 8 


Perhaps embodies the 6 hi?if SqUe ‘ ^inda 
Mohammed drew he i r l ,ta « on which 
style , 11 Ansary says. ' U!U Q u «iy Arab 

orX h0 ^ in ^ Sl h °T 8 ' 10 «■.’ «0d 

down to WUt« Tui ar whe » Ansary sat 
b -. 






**TelI me, how do you bet 
key subordinate?” 



technolo 


Biote chnology;ne wThir d W or Id 


science 


By Ravi Sharma 

MINISTERS FROM more than 30 developing countries met in Madrid 
last September to finalize plans Tor whal could become the most im- 
portant scientific establishment in the developing world: the pro- 
posed International Centre for Genetic Engineering and Biotechn- 
ology, under the auspices of (he United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization ( UNIfX)). 


This follows a UNIDO decision in 
Belgrade the previous year, to esta- 
blish such a centre and lo locate it in 
a developing country. A month before 
the Madrid meeting. Italy and India 
emerged as I he most probable hosl 
conn tries. Italv already has a majot 
UN agency, the food and Agi ieulltire 
Organization in Rome, bin I lie i e is no 
UN institution based in India 

India, which luis the neecssary inlras- 
[nurture, has offered to house the centre, 
piovidc l.uul buildings and equipment 
wurlli Ub SJO million, besides un annual 
contribution of S5 million fo, the first 
live years and S I million theiealtei. Bra- 
zil. Cuba. Iluly. Pakistan and Thailand 
have also offered sites. Belgium and Ca- 
nada loo want the centre and have pro- 
mised funds, in its first five years, the 
centre is expected to spend $4-1 million. 

The former Pakistani physicist. Nobel 
laureate Abdus-Salam, believes that the 
21st century will be the era of applied bi- 
ology. especially in the developing world. 
One nuclear submarine costs $3700 mill- 
ion. enough to build 1 00 centres of 
biotechnology research, and “at presenl 
there are 250 nuclear submarines in the 
world s oceans,” he says. “Somewhere a 
break must come for developing coun- 
tries. I hope such a break will come with 
the pledging of support for the proposed 
centre.” 

The term “ biotechnology” covers vari- 
ous scientific techniques: enzyme en- 
gineering. fermentation technology, cell 
JJJ“ e culture and genetic engineering, 
wiuie genetic engineering, which intro- 
puces the genetic material of one species 
into another, calls for the most advanced 
scientific skills, fermentation is an old 
technology for which any developing 
country can easily set up a good research 
team. 

Living standards 

draLo^ ak i! br ? u ®k in biotechnology could 

?i7SV5 al,y 1 ,mprove Third Wor|d | ' vin 8 

erav r rdS; c * iea P methods lo produce en- 
whL Wasle m “l»-Tials. self- fertilizing 
sive rh ari ? tl ?**° dis P cnse with expen- 
cereak h i l! I] Ca fcrt 'lizers. protein-rich 
Ca S a ,i“ nd vaccines against tropical dis- 
tases "ke malaria. 


However, veiy few deveiupmg con n - 
tiles have the seienlisl:; research facili- 
ties oi the money t*. undertake the moM 
sophisticated reseat cli in Notech tmlogies. 
I he proposed centre will provide access n> 
research and li amine, facilities, and help 
sei up national research teams, devoted k> 
the problem.': of the developin-j countries 
Miemsolve*. 

I lie new genetic lcehuii|ues will enable 
hi ulogical production u> replace ciieinical 
synthesis in extraction I’nmi animal oi 
plant tissues. “There is no way in exae- 
l.’.erafe the importance of whafs goinr. 
on. says E'rolessor Charles ^eissniann 
whi i produced human iniei lorn,! tan aim 
vital si i list a nee > in luei.-iia. “I Ins is 
real revolmion ” Cuiieiitly I nun (lj.il>-i ii 
patients me taking i-.nl in trials t.« de- 
monstrate the viability o| bin- eugi uccied 
insulin as a satis factory replacement loi 
l tie natural one. 

New strains 

Some experts say biotechnology's in- 
fluence on foodgrains. Truits ami vegeta- 
bles will account for $50 billion in pro- 
ducts or 2 0 per cunt of the total major 
food crop market l>v the mid-1990s. 
First, genetic techniques could be used to 
transform inedible, woody biomuss into 
food for h n mu ns and animals, and sec- 
ondly, new kinds or organisms emild he 
produced to process food more efficiently 

For example, certain bncterin stimulate 
the production of nodules in the roots of 
leguminous plants like pulses, enabling 
them to fix nitrogen from the air. New 
bacterial strains could be evolved to suit 
different soil conditions, resulting in im- 
proved yields. 

Genetic engineering also has a big 
potential in producing biological pes- 
ticides. while natural compounds pro- 
duced by insects nnd juvenile hormones 
have possibilities for insect control. 

Scientists say biotechnology could be 
crucial in minimising future oil shortages. 
Biomass can be easily converted to new 
energy supplies through genetic engineer- 
ing. World production of waste cellulose 
material, exceeds four billion tonnes. If 
(his can be efficiently converted into etha- 
nol, a tremendous source of fuel will be- 
come available. 

However, some advances in biotechn- 
ology could pose serious economic prob- 


Space age skills for 
developing countries 


By Thomas Land 

dev elopment agency has 
comrm . t0 8ether the American tele- 
and ^ M i ” l r catl °ns industry and Texas A 
and nH^ m - versit y to design, finance 
soaop d * ln, ?! er a Gaining course in 
and ^ age sk, il s For senior instructors 
counUie!s a8erS fr ° m the developing 

ionsT«r« f '[, St ? f fl serie s of 10- week sess- 
ersi(v' s t y at the A and M Univ- 

Irainino « BW model telecommunications. 
Uniteri 8 w C ^ tre Pupils selected by the 

nicaiiiwi! 0 . ns international Telecommu- 
•“cations Union (ITU). 

deve h L P . Urp0se the new centre is lo 
communication? 1 C ? ft& and skll,s in l | ele ' 

Oducationai !* . lo Prepare teachers. 
roanaepr? 5 ! and . ,ndu strial planners and 
tninistra»i« tuning centre design, ad- 
a| ructinn l ;° n ,u Ild ^rution, to provide in- 
•ng Bids J n i™ use °T sophisticated train- 
ous Qrw.^- 11 ? techniques involved in vari- 
“peciahst courses, and to enable 

18 - ^ 5 ^?t J 984 


students lo instruct trainees on theri re- 
turn home. 

During and after the course, students 
are invited lo lour various American tele- 
communications companies. The industry 
has announced a series of scholarships or 
$8,000 each, covering the cost of tuition, 
study aids, food and lodgings. 

Several African countries are shortly to 
invest about $20 million in an earth sta- 
tion to receive data from the Landsal 
remote- sensing satellite enabling them to 
monitor changes in their crops and for- 
ests. Such a project would attract compe- 
titive bidding by manufacturers from 
manv countries — which would well be 
decided bv the technical preference or the 
African experts gained through foreign 
training courses. 

The selection of students is based on the 
ITU's knowledge of the telecommunica- 
tions needs of the developing regions. A 
and M University has a long tradition or 
providing special classes for foreign 
students — its present population is 
2,500, representing 90 countries. 

(Observer News Service) 
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iliiitirliiiiilugv «.-<■ ii til In-Ip j iivi’i-asc 1 1* c |i r* >1 t-f u ciinti-iil uf iiri- imi] i m jt i < i vt- cm up yit'liK 


Ltns lur ik-u iiipiii t - iMuniMcs wliifli c\- 
pnrl law n::.'..-imls. In ilu- US hull ilu 
SI 2 billmn swccIcium market is alrusuly 
occupied hy high fruciusc corn syrup 
made with the help of enzymes, icplaeing 
cane and beet sugar. Sugarcane- producing 
countries could Ik- further affected if 
sweeteners cm ltd he made from cellulose. 

The new technologies hove an enorm- 
ous potential to harm, oi to be tie In. t lie- 
world. But at piesem. hioteehnolugy 
i esc arch is the exclusive domain nl the 
dcvelnpoil cnimtries. Indian niolccul.ir 


hi< »h >gi:,( Mai an Nai.im; m-v.- with I :uia- 
tl.i's National Re.se arc 1 1 Loiiucil. .s.iys. "it 
developing count l ies do not start iu hi nige 
'the gap today, in ten years' unie it will Ik- 
impossible 

I hey have two choices. I hey eilhe, 
got in nowaiul start understanding howto 
use this knowledge for their benefit Or. 
if i hey just wait lo, the industrialised 
countries lo develop this technology. I lien 
they'll have Co buy it. and that'.-; the most 
expensive Hung l ean think «.f. ” 

it Earthscan) 


Robots: A dazzlin 
new generation 


By Jon Franklin 

FROM THE point of view of Raj 
Reddy, chief of the Robotics Institute 
at Carnegie- Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the gizmos 
presently being advertised as robots 
are little more than hydraulic arms on 
turrets. They're electronically pro- 
grammable tools. 

They are •■taught” their routines by- 
workers who use push-button control 
boxes to guide the machine through its 
task, instructing it to extend its arm, lo 
close its hand, to turn its wrist. The hu- 
man, in effect, walks the machine 
through Hie entire operation. 

As a result, in even the most modern 
automobile factory Lhc current- gene ration 
“robots” are confined to Hie welding and 
painting shops, which aren't actually part 
of the assembly line. 

The coming sandbrains (the next gen- 
eration of robots), however, says 
Carnegie- Mellon's chief roboticist, will 
have silicon computers -last enough, and 
programme sophisticated enough, to ac- 
commodate the complexities of sight. 
They will be able to co-ordinate their own 
movements and lo process the touch pat- 
terns produced by pressure- sensitive pads 
on their fingertips. 

They will havc memories that will hold 
a repertoire of many operations, so they 
can do one thing and then, when that's 
finished, go on to another. 

They will also be able lu change their 
own behaviours and deal with unexpected 
events, such as oul-of-posilion work- 
pieces. 

They will have the judgment to discri- 
minate between a functional part and a 
defective one. They will be able to screw 
in light bulbs, distinguish between differ- 
ent types of automobile accessories. . . und 
even, when something goes away, to fig- 
ure out what happened — and then fix' it. 

They will even help maintain themsel- 
ves. 

The artificial intelligence techniques are 
improving rapidly, and early versions of 
the programme necessary to guide the 


sandbrains have already been written and 
tested. 

Experts both at Carnegie- Mellon and in 
private industry calculate that such ma- 
chines will have a revolutionary impact on 
the economy. 

Such sweeping optimism has been borne 
out, roboticists say, in studies focused on 



The Sandbratn robot demonstrates Its 
precision and flexibility by picking op a 
tiny electronic transistor. 

certain target industries. One such target 
is the manufacture of small appliances. 

Todd Simonds. of the Robotics Insti- 
tute, says ihu small- appliance industry 
makes a particularly illuminating example 
of whnl may happen. 

Current robots can't work on small- 
appliance assembly lines because, being 
blind, they can't recognize the variety of 
small parts that go to make up something 
like a fan. 

But the sandbrains of the immediate fu- 
ture will be able to see the parts, identify 
them, pick them up. put them together 
and fasten them in place. 

By using Hie sandbrain technology now 
being developed tit Carnegie- Mellon and 
at other American universities, he adds, 
“it is now becoming cost-effective to 
build a small- appliance assembly plant.** 

In such a plant, most of the work would 
be carried out by robots, but the limita- 
tions of the sandbrains remain such, in 
19 83 at least, that humans will still be 
necessury. 
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Dr Khawla Yahya says: 

‘The handicapped need more care’ 

lit III *** V 


**> Ifiysun Ami kr kli 

•N«-C|.|| In Ml.- Sl.ii 

j/IIANIXf'A|-j>|j) Plum. Illiw 

.«. ii ,ph . 1 I,,r C;,K ' »-■•<«» alii'ii. 

«|ii.ililK-Mii«tii ; „ni , h ON uanfM- 

•mtl u U> r ; ', M hiUc 1,1 L ‘ whim 
*jriLi vre only liuu- in help iln-„, 

iiiL’Ni- r«:N|i,iHsi|i,| llH . s S | ln|j|t , j 

shouldered hv lnim.,| .i,„| j„f ll( . 
mill uiMinilii.ns h is nm vv;ist4! 

1,1 1,, | IC ° f «ll*»ri. H is ;I hum. in 
Miwsnncnc Iron, * h k-h J £ 
ecniiHi'pc. m'i'i.iI .nirt physical , I,. 
i' U 1 L " ,,v f»r Kh.uvJii Va- 

; Jn , “ l ** '* 1 i »■ 1 1 1 iirnlcMoi in 

riL I acuity ol psychology ;n ihe 
l hlltLTMfy nl luidan. 
interview uidi Jht- Star 

... !*[ . ?* ,hM ls °} lv ‘»r ihc nuiM 
,,u,u vw,,, h;ii in Jnrdju. and the 

nl J, V r • • vii ics'arc in 

he hu„,;, llllv hcldv She her 

, . l ,X 'K r * ft '» r->shn|ogy fmm 
he l niviiMh „f Jordan. im d 
I he n Uk- Master's Degree m ( 

i^'mM ly*' lhcn '*hv «»h- 

slae i r 1 h 0 Urm 'hchlj!«,n 

5 ,.^ " I ' ers,l > 1,1 *he USA i„ 
Spccul hduciiiion mi J ■*> ,x 2 and 
thai was alter passing three 
?hi‘ rS |^[ '* as Jn lns| rueii.r ,.t 

hfs {> 01 Jnr *“» Hv 

imjs. .she was one of ihe feu 

if"™" «ho obtained there < 

Astod o" 11 \ cr > * hw » Permd. < 

Asked .ilwm the motivation be- - 
hind this specialization, she re- ■ 

** bcd - ' ' J i I bcea use of t he I 

Bre at need of n in Jordan and he- * 
cause of the htiinsinilt side which F 
appeals greatly to me. “ 

, t ,b h ® *"? C W to stari her « 
.u the Uftiv «sny to ihe ex- li 

Mctlv 1 !h ‘ shc be « an !ecl mng« x- f ‘ 
Hv*’! ? nC Y &dy * fl *r she ar- a 

L‘ Vfcd [ rom <he USA. She likes ^ 
?h r ^i?* 1 ll,tf university but wi- 
r«r*-- Th Muck nls a rc moie help- h 

is 

ss*r„ «* . 

W-itfjaaa- ■ 


A Milt lie I ink- || UI | iShc | UVS 
■ind win. h goes m the .same line 
lier mk-r cms is her being the 
'cciciaiy ,,| lhln Sina As * k £ 

l,,,n ,n| tcrehiiil I'iilsv. ncw 
•i.s.soc i all tit, esiahh.shed recemly 

ihvs. , - X, | M 1 lll,Ssu,M wl,|dl idlers 
« n sic al i lie r a r »>- Im I, „di c; , P[ , L . d 

children Inun Hit- .i KC lt r s : v 
nmiiths to | j >lMrs . * 1 MX 

Anoihei .iciivity is i|,e serisl . 

^.'.r f?i“ ( S,,t ' ? ,ran « t,!s billed 
itmr Directory mSiHcial I'du- 
('iilinn ol which .1 papers were 

linue Sj,CJi,,,tl l,1C Suriei ‘ W 'H con- 

W riling hooks about Special 
I.diic.iiiun is another branch of 
her activities. She is preparing at 

pr esc m a book in which the 
tjives insiriiclunis In the mothers 
r hand, cap, H.-d ehildicn on how 

tc.'M, W,M| »inil Imw to 

tL.^h them something m make 
tin be net n Ironi ihe years that 
I cy >pencJw,ih their parents he- 

lo e 'he> at (einl ij.Mitutm,, 

,iTt > vhll ‘ l ihe age of 

Wars ,s n. «t accepicd in am ,«r 
inc.se mMuuMons 


Fish Pie 


h.,!a? L ' S Preparing two other 
Nmk.s w„h another colleague- 

^hddr" h 'T **} KMh handicapped 
md m " l, ! L ' dai,V Uvin & *lf»Nk. 

dnj the other on how t» j n!ro . 

tvUVt'V" spons - ' ,hcsc *«-» 

‘L s recommended fo, use 
pie * ach0rs ol handicapiHrd pc-o- 

,f i addition to that. l) r . y a hya 
s Miniet.mes requested to 3 J- 
[I ve r lectures ui the Queen Alia 
fund, the Social Service College 

cent res !' Cra ^ dcvclo P>»^ i 

sa --5»a!wssi 

df.if. and blind people. Recent I y 
countries were particpaiijg 


lys f rab cul,,, ‘ ries among 

iiitf r.'! Lh J, ! rdi, n was the most ac- 
he C | n . H 2 , “! , «- _nw conference 

:w t J ^ ^ «i„ Wished insti- 

lly [)r °Y'ihw. Wl,,d pt?l,p!c in Paris- 
rs .‘‘‘hya, commented on how 
e.i & lhc advanced countries 
j v „, M . tJ rm« about handicanned 
' unyliow 

wnl, .Hhcr iJcvL-lopjiig cauZc * 

hnn! '* 8 “ od P° si,iu n. I only 
:d hope 1 1 , esc efforts will be 

re w H S nve ntJ ^ also ‘^1 w 

rtr ^ s P ec,a * department 

5l-f acl ? , . cduca,ion al lh e Univ- 
ersity or Jordan" she said 

•il Something else that attracted 

i S= a ’.^ h s?s 

- •ta-.-St-SS'bi? 

Pi* m U ||,„ countries. She sa?d 
shc Presented with a colleaeue ? 
report about blind people in Jor 

conference . 6 Midd£ ^ -X 

li^ica^her S*!™* acUvi ‘ 

ble s C Sh e* k u > s* * for S ^ ^ 

that her job at the university^ S 


Ingredients 


* 1 il,rt * ’ Irish lid moot 
t ° r n,i *ckcrel f cnanaad) : 

*' 1 * l0, ‘» «m nn comic nsert 

mushroom soup 

J f. h,s vltc»p|jcd pur sic v 
, * /H mashed potato 
and pepper 
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Method 


• Hoi I nr hake the Tish. 

• Hake nif tiie nic.lt- 

« Add mi» and p^pef 3 und^p^s/h 30 e . arthen "i*re dish 
« Uof with buricr lop ^ vah mashed potato 

• Hake hi J5(M»F for •‘n in „• 

. * ,or mimites. 


i ■ = 4 1.1 
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Stress sund coping 


liJcVind^mu 11 *. ciipe wHh ui™ n""" 8 ' 

| c«««d rcnp^iwii, ‘,h^ Vote 'oM 

«■ ■ M«. worked out f, 
lions ere rapid]? S™! , ' 1 ' ® b . 1 !! lhe J' 'heir sol 

era or science and lechnoloev Ih^v^ U? m ? Vin8 in,0 ‘ 
life Problems with Ihe sS ,s - to look if 

analyse it and its various fait£f yc T - .!. inves Ufiate stres 
mechanisms that are being used ” l ° define COpi 

into the source!' ^tT mediatonf^f ° f s - tress> can ** divid 
Sources are subdivided into srh^inf^" 8, and ils outcom 
are expected and occur SVSSSS^f d eVents ~ ,hose lh 
tional process wilh all its emS i mes llke the eduCi 
establishing a new home fh^°i 10 " a , r ? u ? 1 ?* and marr iagi 
there arc unscheduied e^n^ ^ of chiidren . etc. The 
from a job — and chrnnir Sira 1 1 . , / iess ’ deal h. being fire 
but stretch over a InnoHl C slr . ail ? s t hal ar e more low- keye 

person who does nSff. ff, riod of 1 tlme ‘ !ike living with 
nothing but complain constantly. 

three majo^ grouDs C — reS i u° nSe . S can ^ sor ted out ini 
ducing the stress P resnn.^ Se »i hat c ,anee ‘he situation pre 
stressful situation before Mi^ 31 con,ro! *he meaning or th 
process of stress ami irer th P erson 8oes into the bodii 
stress after it has appeared^" melhods of contr olling ‘h 

wards ^ectifyini^ [hVt iM°ar bIe ' efr ° rls can he directed to 
in some cmmVu nn ““«°n ° r praWcm. This is effectiv, 

themselves to solutions o? colnpfoZ/s^^ ^ 

way, a perstm* vmifiH ^ ^selectively ignore the problem. This 
negative experiences ??.a Ce,ve l s insignificant some of his 
rewarding ones Then ■ d emphasize as more important the 
of his Iff? which is n n . PCrSOn would dec * dc that the area 

tant to him and it i^hA l | C,n ? SOme slress ,s n0 ‘ 80 impor- 
m and it is the least valued part of his life. 

toms of" ire ss^fter 0 ii P ! e 0rC i ti ving lo deal with the sjrmp- 
jogging, meditation and^v" ^' 3 ^'' c,,,crgCl1 by doine yoga ' 
Traditional societ?es had m.V management classes, 

son out to chonwondor 1 . Hl V rn;,,,Vus ° r -Ending a P«r- 
vase tension P Bm ',hi* ,i ny . 01 Ihcr pl .'- vs,i;a l activity to rel- 

sooner or later the m n ? sn 1 « cl rid «*' Ihc source, so 
or taitr the method would show ils defects. 

ihcrn ?ue^o U wiMsfuc!fi l ? nve l mu Jf h s'ress placed on 

the ones who h'.vc |5l C . lor ‘ s r a,,d » n Tor tuna l cly they are of ten- 
stress. We see ihic • e,rcL,|| vc ways of coping wilh their 
by the circunwinne... 1 P r e * r u°" s ' vh '’ svem 1° ho mired down 
solve their Drohlemc^ . heir *' ves and can't find a wav to 

'Z™ ld y°u believe it?' 

pan men! store when^lfnfo nTf* thron 8 |n 8 a Chinese *• 
stolen. People holdino „ J 8 ,l . s wenf out and n®*h*ng was 
handed them back to 3°er S w * ien *be blackout occurred 
leered to keep order. s * aff ’ °1bers lit candlers or voluo- 

arSjhd n h, te a S bank* branch 0 S 0 °*u yuan <$80,000) were lying 
c **y of Changchun but^m 11 * he sfor ^* In the northeastern 
mented: “The stwe wL f| , .!S C a W,,s 8to]eD - Sh °P stafr com ' 
a shining examp ,,f honesty^ ° Ut bUt lhe cusfomers wre 

Woodrow^ CreVkmliri y i Ur t i m , e ls up * there’s no escaping It- 
Chickasha, Oklahoma W8 t dr, . v,,1 B near his home town of 

hit a telegraph ooIe^SftlSS 11 his L car went out of contro1 aad 

"Ol* foil 0 „ hi, bead 

* • • I 

duped ^r^Uuj^anSr^ raped , 8 woman In Singapore, then 

her be had super nil?. r1! over her Jewellery after persuading 

the Singapore/ KH ****** lo help restore her virginity. 

to 1 0 vears In laH *S U i r i ' vas t0 * d * ^he man was sentenced 
»rs m jail aP d in atrokes of the cane / 
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Jordanian team visits India 


people 



I 1 L Santosbi 

• The Indian Ambassador, Mr 
Fyare Lai Santoshl had a very 
busy evening on Tuesday, 1 2 
. August 1984, the day he hosted 
a reception in honour of the of- 
ficers of the Command and Staff 
College of the Kingdom, who are 
scheduled to leave for India on a 
10 day visit on 1 7 August 1984. 

The leam.consisting of 53 of- 
ficers headed by Colonel Ham- 
iib A Alazab, deputy comman- 
dam of the Command and Staff 
College will make use of their 


long stay in India by pnying visits 
lo various defence and public 
sector establishments loaned at 
the length and breadth or the 
country. Important among them 
are the National Physical Labora- 
tory and the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Delhi. 
National Defence Academy and 
the College of Military Engineer- 
mg at Pune and the Defence Ser- 
vices Staff College al Wellington 
in South India. In addition to 
this the team has many other pu- 
blic sector establishments in its 
itinery. 

The team, in addition to 46 of- 
ficers from Jordan, has officers 
from the UAE. Algeria. Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq. Kuwait and Leba- 
non. “It is purely a friendly and 
good will visit and the first ever 
lo take plucc from Jordan,” said 
Mr Sanloshi to The Star. 

Among Lite distinguished 
guests present al the occasion 
were the former Minister of 
Transport Mr All Suheimat, Ad- 
viser lo the Prime Minister, Mr 
Peter Salah, Mr Suhalr Khouri, 
director of Housing Bank, the 
new Jordanian Ambassador- 
designate to. India Mr Jamal 
Khutat, the deposed Mayor of 
Halhour, Mr Mobd. Ml I hem, 
and the President of Jordan 
Water Authority Mr Mobd. 
Saleh Al Kilanl. 

The occasion also turned out to 
be a mini get-together of the 


bends of diplomatic missions in 
Amman, when the Ambassadors 
or Brazil, Pakistan, South 
Korea, Australia and Canada 
joined (he gathering. Alsu there 
were all the Defence Advisers 
stationed in Amman and senior 
Jordanian military officers in- 
cluding Brig. Salem Mohd. AJ- 
Turk, newly appointed Assistant 
Chief of Staff. Prominent Jorda- 
nian and Indian nationals also 
look part. 


Wonder of nature 


By ‘ Iqbal' 

HAVE YOU over had ii long day? Yes. yon may say that you 
have it every year on 2 I June. Isn't it? On this day that ihe 
morning breaks al about 04.45 and the sun travels across the 
skv and sinks in the western horizon uiily at about 18.45. 
And from the next day the length of the day decreases slowly 
and the duration of the nights increases. Thus making 21 
December, the shortest day und thereby the longest night. 
This is the natural cycle. 

But unlike some otlieis. * my friends and I enjoyed an ex- 
tremely long day combined with a night of normal duration. 

li Was not a day specially grunted to us by the creator of the 
universe, but it was a wunder of nature. The earth rotates on 
Us axis and at the same lime il revolves around the sun. I am 
sure you are aware that this .system is the basis of our days 
and nights. 

Because uf this solar cycle, if the sun rises over South Asia 

6 am. it rises over Europe six hows late, so when the day 
break^ out in Europe it is noon in South Asia. This is the 
wonder and the difference increases as we go fur- 
ther East or West. So on that particular day we boarded an 
aircraft at U6. 1 0 at New Delhi international airport for Ku- 
wait. When we landed at Kuwait il was almost like the dawn I 
had left behind al New Delhi. Mv watch was showing 10 45 
. vvtllle *hc Japanese clock that hangs on the wall at the transit 
lounge .indicate 07.45am. 

Hiere we waited for the connecting flighl for six hours. 
Alter that we were airborne for Amman al 13.45 and re- 
gained in. the air for about one and one half hours, landing at 
Amman international airport at 14.15 local time while my 
w aich showed 18.15. Hud wc been at the starling point dark- 
ness would have enveloped us. but on our destination, we had 
*o wait Tor another four hours in see the sun sink in the Me- 
diterranean. So there iL was. wilh no effort from ourselves, a 
' hour day. 


Festival 

5“ Third Jcrash Festival qf Cultural and Arts 

,> 4 ^ 67 August. For information call the Festival Office Tel. 

lecture 

Hic lJ Diversity of Jordan Graduates Club presents a lecture 
on Arts and the Youth” by plays director Salah Abu Han- 
noud and artist Zuhelr Al-Noubannl. 

i h i r . Sday 16 Artist at 5:00 pm at the club's premises at 
jet »l Amman, near the Khalidi Maternity Hospital. 

Archaeology trip postponed 

of Archaeology trip lo Khirbet Iskander, led by 
Frirtnu ii W L> r - Suzanne Richard, has been postponed from 
y 1 ' August to Friday 3 1 August. . 


• Artists and art lovers mourned 
ihe closure of the Alin Art CSall- 
ery last week when it finally shut 
- its doors on its Tina I exhibition. 
All liougli local artists and lore- 
ign artists from Belgium. Spain 
»i,d Switzerland had hooked the 
gallery well into next year, the 
gallery closed with ils private 
collection which was pul up foi 
sa|c to the highest bidders. Ihe 
private collection which con- 
sisted valuable works of many or 
our well known local and foreign 
arlisls (ells us the service the 
gallery has rendered lo the art 
scene in Jordan. It was a place 
where beginners could debut 
their work and where the work 
of the established could be foll- 
owed with interest. As Dodl 
Karcem, the gallery’s attractive 
and popular Public Relations lady 
succinlly pul it. it was a place for 
artists who made it or will make 
il. 

Although the distinctive build- 
ing began ils career us u restau- 
rant. ils interior and the name uf 
Alia always pulled in arlisls and 
an interested public. A success- 
ful venture (though the evening 
restaurant did suffer loses) the 
policy or the gallery was tu keep 
it busy and going, admitting good 
and bad pictures that flexed the 
critical eye of fellow- artists and 
helped develop public taste. Dudi 
■who has worked under ihe gall- 
ery's direcloi Farouk Lambas for 
the past two and a half years has 
noticed significant changes both ; 
in the attitudes of the public and 
the artists. When abstract works 
such as Brian Fieldi tig* s were 
first displayed (hey were dismis- 
sed outright as non art. But wilh 
more exposure, public taste has 
broadened and new art is now ac- 
cepted and even enjoyed, whilst 
artists themselves are moving 
away from Arabic pictorial 
scenes of bedouins and tents and 
the conventional flowers and 
vases to explore more imagina- 
tive inner worlds. 

The closure of the gallery 
which was to have been given a 
new home that was not forth- 
coming was not only u sad occa- 
sion for the art circle but more 
so for loyal employees such as 
Hassan Dawlsh who in his eleven 
years as head waiter also hung 
pictures, dealt with customers, 
developed his own good aesthetic 
taste, and made endless cups ul 
teas and coffees for reporters 
and exhibiting artists. Those art- 
ists now will be forced hack into 
the hold foyer or the impersonal 
council room until more private 
effort like that of Fouad Mimi 
who is opening his private house 
for exhibitions, fill the vacuum. 


• Mr. Isam Muhalsln, director 
of revenue at the Ministry of 
Finance is leaving Amman on 
Thursday 16 August 1984 for 
Washington to attend a seminar 
on “ Procurement and Contract 
Negotiation''. This seminar is 
scheduled to be held from I9lh 
August — 21st September and 
will be attended by participants 
from most of the developing 
countries. 
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‘Hey! What's going on here? . , . We're losing 
the visual!" 


tThe 


Side 


By GARY LARSON 
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‘Okay, now. it's my turn . . . Bob want the 
cracker . . . Bob want the cracker . . 
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fftarkids 


By HiaUi Al-Ibj 

SUfJAfL u factory worker, and 

Jni » iV ly Wr L c fi Y in 8 a small 
town. He worked in a small fac- 
tory nearby his home. Suhail hod 
a lovely dog. He had been look- 
ing after the pet like a child and 
the dog always remained in the 
company of his master. 

As the factory was half a ki- 
lometre away from Suhail' s 
home, he used to go on fool. In 
the morning, the dog used to see 
his boss off at the factory gate, 
and in the evening, wait for him 
at the gate to uccompany him on 
the way to his home. Thus the 
pet had become attached to the 
ramily. It was also an honest and 
rmthfuJ sentry guarding the 
house. Wherever Suhnil worn, 
i no pet accompanied him 
whether for shopping or Tor an 
evening walk. 



o [The fidelity of a dog! o 


Suhail. his wife, and children 
■oyfj the pet very much. The 
children considered it as a otav 
mute. 

One summer day. the tempera- 
ture shot up. It was too hot and 
Inc sun-rays were almost like 
names. Suhail, accompanied bv 
his dog, left Tor the factory. The 
dog saw him orr at (he factory 
gale and returned home. That 
was an unforgettable day Tor Su- 
hai and his family. The factory 
building caught fire from some 
electric short circuit. Before any 
rtre brigade assistance could ar- 
rive. the entire factory building 
was turned into ashes. Suhail 
also perished in the Tire. 

The dog as usual went to (he 
factory gate to meet his master. 

It had been slaying there for 
hours, but his boss didn’t show 
up. When it lost patience, the 
dog began running around bark- 
ing, hut It was all in vain. The 


dog returned home alone. Its 

eyes were wet as if it was cryingj 
In the house, sadness and iris- 
fa*?* spread all over. Suhail’s 
children and wife were weeping. 
The poor pet dog could not 

understand anything but it felt 

his keeper's absence meant 

something -bad.. It broke down 
and stayed at a corner. 

Next day, in the morning the 
dog woke up and searched for his 
master, but didn’t find him in 
the house at all. it had seen Su- 
huil s wife and children and 
other relatives going to the 

»h^ lC iiX l . and - ,hen 8CC °mpanied 
them. When it saw them offer- 
ing prayers there, it became sad 
and ran around the tomb barking 

m/r lh ? 1 11 me ' lears wee 
rolling down from its eyes. Then 

hnnH* S ^ fe fook (hc d °6 »n her 
hands and consoled it. All were 

surprised by the dog’s love and 
faithfulness! 


CAPRICORN -December 
21st to January l*tb 



The Forest 


Among the primary rocks 
where the bird spirits 
crack the granite seeds 
end the tree statues 
with their Mack arms 
threaten the clouds, 

suddenly 

there comes a rumble, 

as »r history 

were being uprooted, 

the grass bristles, 
boulders tremble, 
the earth's surface cracks 
and there grows 
* mushroom, 

‘““■s* «* Mf« Itself, 
filled wftj, billions of cells 
Immense as life Itself, 
eternal, 
watery, 

appearing lb this world for the first 
and last time. 

V ... Miroslav Holub J 


it’s a record 


WE LARC&r TEMMh JtUnaiE 
JgNEtLlA VlftiDI* Apt AT 

JpOWtUON TIMPv 
NgjWp fHAM THE ‘SUAlIKT 

o. o /"make* no?' 
FEEL UkE A 
Morn... a 


F'om th» Guinn*** Book ol Recoida 

compiled by Norris McWhirlerl 
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The flying snake 

What.is a flying snake? 

move * J* does not rea By fly; no snake can 

move so swiftly as to rise clear above the ground. 

hal a Inn^hna Whl< ? sald to ‘ ‘ W lives In trees; It 
of ? y and a ]®«R Since It makes Its food 

verv u«»fn^ d #J r f 0 i 8s * aild ®ach-likc creatures, It finds It 

tree * tten ,tse,f out and "^v® froin tree to 

such^ a a P ?I nice on food. And this it does In 
ch a swift and silent manner that it r.ppear s to fly. 

the^ran^nf the S ody is round > or nearly so, like 

is nattened LV ree - ■? In the *Wh Snake the body 
, *"5, d a “f on each side there arc wide “flsng- 

|o fon^ 11 a most . t,le entire length of the reptile. It 


GEMINI - May 
21« to Jim 29th 



Before making any really definite decisions concerning 
your future, you would be very well advised to seek the 
advice and guidance or an older person around you. Your 
next seven days should bring you great pleasure, due to 
the fact that a member or the opposite sex. whom you are 
very fond of. is devoting much more lime to you than 
they have done for quite a long time. Taken alt round, 
affairs should turn out very well. 

You should make ybur point well with a loved one dur- 
ing this.coming week, ahd due 16 this fact, you should 
now be able to start out on a new aud much happier 
course for the two of you. The recent hard work which 
you have been putting in, should be very well rewarded 
during this coming week, both in the social field, and 
also at business. Your week holds a very encouraging 
outlook for you. so you should make the most of this. 


Due to the fact that you have had a very Tull week, this 
should leave you feeling just a little bit Hat, but at the 
same time, quite happy. Make economy your key word 
for this week. You would be very well advised to make 
absolutely certain of your feelings before making any 
lasting decisions in the romantic Held. In this way. you 
can avoid making any mistakos which you may regret. 
Use your intuition in anything you tackle this week. 


You could meet up with a very old acquaintance, when 
on a small journey some time this week, and many happy 
hours will be spent together. You may have to alter your 
plans just a liule. in order to suit a loved one, and this 
may put you out a little, but the indications are that a 
good time lies ahead of you this week. The loyalty and 
guidance that a close friend has shown towards you in the 
past should prove itself during this week. 


Luck is definitely with you during this coining week, 
and even though you could come across a slight obstacle 
in an unreasonable person, do not let this deter you from 
going ahead with a happy romantic plan which you may 
have in mind. Your sense of humour should be as sharp 
as a razor, but you would do well to take care that you do 
not hurl others unintentionally through its sharpness. 
Your financial situation could be just a little uneven this 
week. 


Although you have a rather gay time m the social field 
for the whole of this coming week, it would be much 
betler for you to leave the really important matters until 
after mid-week. News that you receive during this week 
concerning a recently formed friendship which could now 
be running along very smoothly should give you a feeling 
of elation. Try not to let any small problem which you 
may have on your mind get you down Loo much. 


CANCER - June 
2! st to Jaly 21st 



LEO — Jaly 
22ai to Aagut 21st 


VIRGO - Assist 
22«i to September 21st 



Even though you may Teel depressed and think you 
have terrific opposition this is only your imagination, 
and you could find that most people around you are only 
too pleased to help you. This could be the start of a very 
good period in the financial field for you. and it would be 
as well for you to keep an eye on the future. You should 
be able to tackle a rather difficult task very successfully 
during this week. 


Your week ahead could be taken up mainly by odd jobs 
about the house, which you may have been putting off. 
but by the end of this week, you can afford to relax. A 
member of the opposite sex could let you know in no un- 
certain terms, exactly how they feel about you, and this 
should make you. feel very happy and contented, and do 
much to alter the present pattern of your life. A little 
extra cash appears to be indicated for you. 


The indications arc that you could have a rather dis- 
turbing week in the emotional field, but these arc only 
■ minor problems, and by the weekend, all will be sorted 
,1 * 1 out. You could be quite angry over some idle chatter 
v amongst two or three people around you, but by the end 
g of the week, you should be ublc to prove them wrong, 
ami this should more than satisfy you. An ambition you 
have had for .some time, which you never thought would 
STIS materialise, could come to fruition this week. 


LIBRA — September 
22ai to October 22ad 



SCORPIO — October 
2M to Nwetober 21st 



You would be well advised to think carefully before you 
make any suggestions to a dear one this week, which you 
know they may not agree with, and this way, you can 
avoid friction. When a woman friend offers some advice 
concerning a member of the opposite sex. this week, do 
not be too independent about accepting it. for it could 
prove to be a very good idea, and a great help to you. 


There should be very little for you to complain of dur- 
ing this coming week, whilst in the romantic field, you 
appear to be particularly well starred. Your financial pos- 
ition appeaTrs to take a turn for the belter during this 
week, and a small gain from a relative around mid-week 
is quite likely. However, you would be well advised to 
keep this to yourself for the moment. If a small family 
argument arises, you would do well to remain neutral. 


SAGITTARIUS - 


22ad to December 29th 



This is a very happy week Tor you. Previous hard work 
begins to show some results, which are very rewarding, 
and you could receive praise for your cHorls from a most 
unexpected quarter. A rather attractive member of the 
opposite sex could put forward an idea, which should be 
very well worth your consideration this coming week. 
Do not be too hasty in your judgment of a slight change of 
plan brought about by someone very dear to you. 


f , ‘ , --VS- 

-Birthday. 

information! 

»'-.v *•« * 

, : y • •<*•, ■ 
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Charts. 



Did you hear about the jrtfj. 
bank clerk who spent aj 
time sitting on a tree? nft 
wanted to become a brao CD 
manager. . 


« • • ,? j - 


Those marks on my nose ww 
nude by glasses. ;• ■ 

How many glass??? 


* i- 


What did the first candle say 
to the second Candle? 

Are you go|ng out tonight? , 

« # t •; 

Q. What did the first grta^ 
father block to the second 
grandfather clock? . . . 

A,' Let’s talk about old 


Birthday Greetings to You. Through the advice oT an older 
person around you, you may find your plans changing quite a- 
r i n December. This can only bring good to you and you will, 
T hud much improvement In your career throughout the ednv 

5-ingLwe|ve'm6nths. ; - 

. Romance is on the way Tor the young ones amongst you, 
W ; vj* 0, a 8°y social life and you will find yourself very much in 
'demand, This popularity could bring you success in a, most 
.^ unexpected way,, and altogether, you will have a happy and 
■3 prosperous year.. 

the money side, this will be a year of great expansion. 

. fac beginning, ybu will be feeling fairly secure, and as 
me year goes on, you will have better and better luck.' . 

. health' during the next twelve months sliouid be.very 
much .better than, of late, 


' Greetings to You.' A Journey across the water 

seen)? hkdiy SQnje time during this coming year, Jms^oiiia 

i 'EJnw V L s t t0 & °faebody Whom you have not seen for a very 
- fang while" - and there, is everV indication that you will have a 
mo »t, enjoyable time. ; . 

bea slight problem regarding aniem^rofyour, 
» Ei Yen time, this should sort itself out very ■ satis 

* nr v° r, l ^ r -Take ca r e not to. shoulder more than your fair s hafe. 
.^^.^spo^rbiUty.fli home during .the coming twelve months, 

? '-nvSjl h ®&' a Tew worries financially for lh ? . aV 

“v'fap^faSv.butsoQn after mid- December, you could have a 
PifJ^'ONpod . for t uhe , resulting from your past efforts, and. 
you red muph more 

" actfw social period lies ahead. Yt>u can ex- 

v* ac< i““ intance5 , r<,garJ ‘ g 


Sunday 1 9 August 1 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
An argument which you may 
recently have had with a rela- 
tive should straighten itseir 
out and you are likely to 
spend some very happy hours 
with (his . person during the 
coming twelve months. 

Towards November period, 
you may have to make a major 
decision regarding an affair 
or the heart, and this could be 
a turning point in your life, 
and one which will be for the 
.best.. . • 1 . 

Your past efforts work wise 
should be very well rewarded 
iq the near future, for then* 
are indications of improveme- 
nts In your financial situation 
owing to this, which will both 
give you more peace of mind, 
and also make you feel much 
more secure. 

For the older ones amongst 
you, there Tare likely to be 
many changes in your, plans. 
These will be for the belter, 
and do not worry if.your plans 
all seem to have gone astray. 


^.First class improvements are indicated for the next twelve 
months. You should be on top form, and What’s more, in 
fluential people around you are ready to listen to your point of 
view, and this could mean promotion for you where your 
career is concerned. 

Financially, a liule extra money coming your way could en 
able you to treat yourself more than you have done In the 
past. 


Birthday Greetings to You. The rather hasty actions of a 
member of yqiir family could cause a little upset early in the 
winter, but this will not take long to straighten itself put- A 
good year for moving house if you are contemplating this. 

There is a lot to look forward to in the direction of ro- 
mance. The married ones will be able to put down roots that 
will last extremely happily, whilst the single ones have strong 
signs of wedding bells. 

Where your job of work is concerned, ignore jealousy and 
gossip amongst working colleagues. Luckily, this should be 
short-lived. Your efforts nre held in high regard by your em- 
ployers and (his in itseir could give rise to much speculation 
amongst (hose in a less enviable position. 

HeaUhwise. tiredness will be an enemy, so do try to relax 
1 as much as possible; and don't overdo things. Apart from 
this, there should be nolhing to bother you. 

Birthday Greetings to You. A. very happy holiday abroad 
seems likely during (he laic autumn — ibis may be wilh a. 
group of friends. Later in the year, you may travel quite a 
distance in order to visit some relatives, and this could.be in 
connection, wilh either the engagement or marriage of a close 
member of your family. 

For 'Some time pnst, you may have had a .few worries re- 
garding your financial, position,' but there are strong signs 


that a longr standing investment will start lo pa^ off very good 
dividends,, which should make things easier Tor you. ■ 

Thera could be a chance of your Yi siting a' mace which you 1 
have been dreaming or for a long time,- and you will not bd ■ H 
disappointed in it. Also, there may be short, but frequent 1 

journeys connected with your -work; ■ f : - H 

Owing to the intervention or an bid and trusted friend, you H 
could find unexpected personal happiness 'during the coming I 
twelve months. , • ./ ■ || 
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Olympics ’84 

Moroccan woman stuns track world 


By John Good body 

4?**. ANGELES — Wo came to 
admire Said Aouita but we have 
been astonished and delighted by 
Nawal El Moutawakil. 

Morocco’s two track gold me- 
dalJrsls will give an impetus to 
athletics not only in their own 
country but throughout the Arab 
and African worlds. 

Aouita’s victory in the 5.000 
metres was expected. Moulawa- 
ki! s triumph in the 400 metres 
hurdles was a stunner, an event 
or social as well as sporting sig- 
nificance as she became the first 
Arab woman ever ■ to win an 
Olympic gold medal. 

The calmness and precision of 
her method contrasted sharply 
with her emotional delight at vic- 
tory. 

Sport relies on the new and 
original. American Carl Lewis’ 
r ™ r ■Sjd medals beenmu predict- 
able. This was different, fresh, 
and stirring. There were tears at 
the finish, tears at the medals 
ceremony and tears at the press 
conference nftcrwnrds as hun- 
dreds of reporlurs questioned her 
about her life and beliefs 

What staggered everyone was 
her control over the hurdles, an 
event that demands height and 
length of stride. At 1.60 metres 


• -J 






Nawal El Moutawakil and Said Aoluta — nivm.i* 
medal winners with King H.™ H ° iyn,plc >0,d 


QS£P 


tall she was dwarfed by her lona- 
Icggcd rivals. 

How can you run so fast 9 

That's the problem”, she shyly 
replied, “that's what everyone 
wants to know”. She had promp- 
ted these questions by skiDpins 
°. Vcr 1 0 flights as her leading 
rival Sweden’s Ami Louise Sko- 
glund made a. number of techni- 
cal errors. The solitary threat 
came from American Judi Brown 
who finished only 5 metres be- 
hind. She docked 55.20 seconds 
but the 22 year-old Moroccan 
girl jvas way out in front in 
54.61 seconds, an Olympic re- 
cord and the 1 0th fastest time in 
history. 

The Americans cheered every- 
thing nl these games. But they 
saved a special cheer as the red 
and green Moroccan flug was 


^OLYMPICS 84 
. - Los Angeles 


raised on the flagpole. She was 
still crying two hours later after 
officials had telephoned King 
Hassan II in Rabat so he could 
give her personal congratula- 
tions. The time was 4 am but Tor 
one royal protocol was waived. 

“A gold medal for an Arab wo- 
man is something else again. My 
fnlhcr Mohumcd wanted me to 
become u champion, first in my 
club, then In iny country, then in 
Africa and finally in the world. 

he died in February but I 
think he would be very happy for 
me now”, she said. 

“My father means everything 
U> me now that he is dead 
1 Jo Is Tor his mem- 
ory . I was her father who had 
originally urged her to become 
an athlete. 

She was a cross-country runner 
nrst and then turned to sprinting 
and the 400 metres hurdles. It 
was onfy jn 1983 that she took 
up 400 metre hurdling seriously 
and she was a semi- finalist in 


the first world athletics cham- 
pionships in Helsinki. 

King Hassan II had provided 
her with S30.000 for her educa- 
tion and training in the United 
States. For the last year she has 
been attending Iowa state univ- 
ersity and this year she became 
American collegiate champion 
and African champion. 

“All I wanted to do in Los 
Angeles was to make the final 
but everyone in Morocco wanted 
me to win. The King has done a 
tremendous amout of encourage 
me,” she said. 

Despite western beliefs to the 
contrary she found little diffi- 
culty in being accepted in the 
athletics community of Casa- 
blanca, her home town. “There 
are plenty of chances for a wo- 
man to enter sports in Morocco. 
Probably a third of our athletes 
are female,” she says. 

The Moroccan sports Minister 
Abdellfttif Semlali points out that 
of the 30,000 competitive ath- 
letes at least one third are fe- 
male. The bulk of these are 
under 23. “There is much inter- 
est in the sport among the young 
people. NawaJ is their outstand- 
ing representative. She is not 
unusual because of her sex. She 
Is unusual because of her ability. 

“The United States has helped 
her considerably since she has 
been able to benefit from the 
competition. The best way to im- 

.n Ur n athletes ,s t0 »nd 
States 1 Europe or tlle United 



Carl Lewis -r four gold medals In one Olympics 

All the eyes turn 
towards Seoul , XXMlrd 
Olympiad closes 


the swimmers' 400-metM 

MtS-riSfS 

Sw&t'ssa 

SUFI**, she stands alone 


There were 


tho marathon 
Uad Tawalboh 
fitting over the 


moments for 



“This does not mean 1 
backward in sports facilfci 
Morocco. We held the M,? 1 
•erranean games last year andt 
sports facilities are now 
lent. We have in IS" 
tracks and five naHonil S"! 
smms. This has been renSEl 
our results. We were seS? 
'*« year's Med EE 2 
*"“»■ ‘SVfir.t African SS 

and the first Arab country " • 

. Abedlouahed Ben Hassan 1 
jelloun, the International 0!y*; 
pic Committee member in fob 
rocco, told me: “Her vi 
shows that with serious traS 
victory , s possible by a comS 

world Bny C ° Untry in ,hc ^ I 


m * *Uf course , this is a great mo- ; 
ment for our country. But Mo- 
rocco has always shown at spon , 
m regional games, university, 
and military championships. Bui 
recognition is difficult to attain 
because one must reach the top 
in an Olympics. And now \»! 
have achieved it.” 

Not only was MoutamkilV 
victory the first by an Arab wo- 
man in the games but it was also- 
the first gold medal ever for a ' 
Moroccan whose only previous 
one was when Rhadi Ben Abdess- • 
elem took the silver in the 1960 
Olympic marathon in Rome. 

The celebrated Ethiopian 
Abebe Bikila was the winner that 
night, Africa’s first ever male 
gold medallist — except for 
South Africans. Now 24 years 
later a new breakthrough has 
occurred. 

(Compass News Features) 



Natural Spring Mineral Watei 


4 Final medals table 

1984 Sumnwr T Tlle r * nal metlals totals al the 
hronze and to’tal C ° Un ‘ ry ' 8 °‘ d ’ SilVer ' 

Coantry 

United States Sliver Brute Total 

West Germany 83 61 30 174 

Romania y « 7 19 23 59 

Canada ?9 18 17 53 

' Great Britain 2 18 16 I 4 

China S 10 22 37 

Italy 5 8 9 32 

I Japan 4 6 12 32 

France ’2 8 14 32 

Australia ’ f I II ?! 

South Korea . J 8 1 J ? i 

Sweden “ 6 7 19 

■ Yugoslavia 2 11 6 19 

Netherlands 7 4 7 j 8 

Finland - 5 2 6 13- 

Jfcw Zealand' * ? 5 !? 

Brazil • . f 1 2 II 

Switzerland i ' f 2 

Mexico ?• 4 4 f 

Denmark 2 3.1 o 

Spain ■ .... • 0 1 3 3 6 

Belgium j ' . 2 2 5 

Austria , | . I 2 ' 4 

Portugal . . • ■ .1 I 3 

Jamaica - - .• • I 0 2 3 

- Norway J I ■ 2 3 

: Turke/ . 0 . l 2 - . 3 

. VoWzuela *' . : 2 ; : 9 3 - 3 

praeei'--'- i . ' * 0 . ' i ; 2 

Nigeria '' '-:.vK 1 '2 1.1, -.-2'.. 

. Puerto Rico ' 2 ■ - l 1 • I -2 

l-.- AlMriaT- ;> • ' V ■ 0 ■ .. 1 ' . r . 2' 

' ■ CoidrtWa - I 0 “ 0 




' -v Ivory Cowi'.'.v- 


..- Canwrouh f" ^ . 










entertainment 


The 

cinema 

corner 


‘Gone with the Wind’ 

A timeless classic still 

holds fascination 


WHAT CAN one say about a film 
on which many books have been 
written? A film that is almost 
half a century old but still at- 
tracts viewers ns diverse in age. 
culture and temperament as can 
be! A film that bus won eight 
Academy Awards more than 
forty years ugo and is still u liv- 
ing and vibrating example or 
superb craftsmanship! 

Perhaps the main appeal of 
“Gone with the Wind" lies in 
the fact that it is mainly u ro- 
mantic story with impressively 
strong characters and impeccable 
production. I he two main 
characters. Scarlet CVIlaru ( Vi- 
vien l.eigli) and Klielt Under 
(Clark Gable) have established 
themselves among the classical 
romantic heroes in the history of 
cinema. Their tempestuous rela- 
tionship still manages to hold fa- 
scination even after fifty years 
of changing altitu^s towards 
love. 

The film is based on the novel 
written by Margaret Mitchell 
which whs a phenomenally suc- 
cessful best-seller in 1 *#30. It is 
about “a whole civilization that 


has gone with the wind” as the 
novelist herself expresses it. 
Thai civilization Is the one that 1 
existed in the southern United 
States before the American Civil 
War. 

The stormy love story between 
Scarlet and KhcLt. is set against 
the background of the Civil War 
with its explosive scenes of des- 
truction. The vain and egotistic 
Scarlet survives the war with all 
its devastation und* emerges as 
an admirably strong and resilient 
womun. She manages to recon- 
struct her home and plantation, 
[arn. with great determination 
nnd perseverance. Finally, 
though, she loses the only man 
she has truly loved. 

Although Vivien Leigh and 
Clark Gable gave magnificent 
performances in their leading 
roles, ail the other actors played 
ihetr parts with great warmth 
:md humanity Hie supporting 
roles ol Olivia IX: llavi land us 
Melanie (the ideal “lady”) imt J 
Icshe Howard as her husband 
Ashley (the ” perfect” gentle- 
maul enrich the film enormously 
a * an embodiment of nobility 
that provides u striking contrast 
to the two main characters. 

But perhaps the most memor- 
able role in the film is that of 
Hattie MacDaniel as Muinmv — 
the stern but vivacious Nanny 
who stayed with Hie family with 
great loyally and devotion long 


Chess 


SOLUTIONS 


after the relationship of slave 
and master had gone. It is worth 
mentioning that she was the first 
black performer ever to be 
awarded an Oscar. She won the 
■Academy Award for her brilliant 
performance in “Gone with the 
Wind". 

Still — it is not merely on the 
human element that the Tame of 
the film rests. "Gone with the 
Wind" is distinguished most of 
all by its spectacular production. 
1 he lavish settings and costumes 
urc meant to porLray the atmos- 
phere of gentility and grace that 
Ihc imminent war was to wipe 
out. The scenes of the war itself 
provide an impressive spectacle 
of unforgettable impact. The use 
of colour, though some times too 
consciously flamhoyant. (the 
film being among the first in 
tcchiiicolour) bestows great aes- 
thetic value on the whole selling 
making every frame’ a visual 
delight. 

I his glamour is in fuel typical 
or the genre or Hollywood films 
that flourished in the |930’s — 
Ihc 'Golden Age' or the cinema 
— us ii is now called. It is there- 
fore not totally surprising that 
the negative of “Gone with the 
Wind" is preserved in a golden 
cannisier... a tribute to a film 
that represents the essence of u 
whole style of filmmaking that 
has also gone with the wind. . . 

_____ RcemA.H. Yasln 



A scene from “Country Diary' 1 


IBxp (threat 2 KtxP mate), [f 
I...BxBP; 2K(xB mate, while 
each of Black's other possible 
defences allows a different while 
pawn to queen and deliver mate. 


Target 


Admiral amid arid aridly dally, 
dairv damp damply dial diary 
dimly dimply drail dram 
drama dray drily drip idly idyl 
lady laid lapidary lard lardy 
maffly maid malady milady 
™*d ^ ri “ d E? id Plaid pyra- 

ntid PYRAMIDAL radial raid 
rapid . rapidly yard. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


T-KF FILM of lhe wcek lha ‘ (he 
JIV presents is one of Agatha 
Christie’s wonders “Caribbean 
Mystery ’ starring Helen Haghes 
and James Parker. (Thursday at 
ia i ’ ^ hd e on Saturday, at 
10.15, the feature film “The 
Man Outside starring Van He- 
nin. Peter Vaughan and Pinkas 
Braun will be shown. Also, at 
8.30 p.m., you’ll be watching a 
new episode or ■ * Country 
Diary.” * 


On Wednesday, at 9. 10, you’ll 
be watching Episode 8 of Hie 
most interesting documentary 
series “Africn” titled ’The Le- 
gacy’ * 


EASY SOLUTION 




•wunuMH us, cue, 28 Dtaca 
*WIWW1. Act VwTStSwS 


On Friday, at 9. 1 0, a new epi- 
sode of “Onedin Line” titled 
Running Free” will be shown. 
This episode is filled with inter- 
esting events. Japies has the 
chance of a year’s contract to 
carry china clay but he must take 
on an old adversary to win the 
contract. Elizabeth and Charles 
Marston become better ac- 
quainted, meanwhile, tired of 
quarrelling with Samuel, Char- 
^n a f*l s awav with Seth. - 
- At [ 5 another new episode 
Remington Steele titled 
^Steele s Gold" will be present- 

Laura, Remington and Murphy 
go on a treasure hunt when a 

stniln prospector* 8 journal is 
stolen at a costume party that 
ends in murder. Then, they find 
themselves amidst a new adven- 


This programme explores the 
problems and the successes or 
the newly liberated African 
states in the aftermath of colon- 
ial rule. The legacy bequeathed 
by European administrations has 
not always proved easy to recon- 
cile with African traditions and 
needs and the ensuing problems, 
compounded by the arbitrary po- 
etical divisions of colonial days, 
have led to many of the difficul- 
ties experienced by Africa today. 
The African economy remains 
dependent on cosh crops and raw 
materials, controlled by rich 
countries at the expense of the 
poor. Traditional agriculture has 
been neglected with people drift- 
ing to the towns in search of the 
imported consumer goods .to 
which they have become condi- 
tioned, so creating a multitude 
of unemployed urban poor. Basil 
Davidson looks at Africa’s prob- 
lems as they affect several capi- 
tals including Lagos, Nairobi and 
Dakar and at how Africa is seek- 
ingways of coming to terms with 
its inheritance. Interviews with 
statesmen including Mugabe in 


for the treasure and the mur- ancl S en shor in Senegal illumln- 
i derer. ate lh ® problems and successes 

V • of Africa today. j 






CRYPTIC puzzle 

AOROSfl 

I Not la love madly hereafter 


it Not prepared to Play Inside, 
jm put to play outside (9) 

11 Hints the letters will be read 
aloud (41 

ii Turn it down ? Olva over 1 
(4, 21 

li-Tne material Has been 
provided by a Miss Sbaip (7) 
l ii 1 figure tbe money le brought 
; round from remorse (9) 

1 |7 Tbe shopkeeper bas a light, 
, I note, mokerinf inside (9) 

: ft tfef-conOdent root, terribly 
rude- (71 . 

f| Speak of giving every man bis 
due. anyhow (6) 

1 io No longer taking out a canoe 
end drifting 14) 

13 Stretching out to get another 
telephone (9} 

II Game with a rotten sauce on 
It (9) 

II Look surprised when given a 
} „ fe l \ C0 K’ ,u<*. l&dMd. 


could be avoided (S) 
It The furthest awn 


It The furthest away is the 

S latest gadabout (?) 

iv s people understand 
they’ll be given an award? 
(3761 

II (letting a good left in, for 
(fas fan 10) 

H Putting tho girt in a spell. 

buk in the tower (7) 

M Going out, for instance, again, 
hr ship (S) 

» qualify for a ticket (4) 



" f«y,ou’ m tum ' « °“i to 

89 £V. ra ft w ‘ th one In a siranee 
Way. very complicated (91 * 

DOWN 

' Easter ?'■( “ npro l ,rlB to lor 

* auow one to go to 
surprising a*“ g- certainly 

S Determined to get a now 

, S'?”* «na. inSfoS «« B " d 

* ntw gelled . ,, rntr ,, 7 

‘ Ki££S2I£ t ' %“*■ “™« d 

8 Generous in ouertus 

; gfgSSKfc 

* t0 861 awa > 

11 s ffiisv 8 enterta *- 

1€ crowd thro ^ the 

1! hack in Vienna rvi 

2f What the spirit's slllv 

1^** Rt the Beance Was ? (3, fl. 

22 Uvlro°(flj le bflCk rOUnd thB 

23 ?io° lns one on for the n * ht 

24 Not satisfied, r will taka a 

® (8 71 »* A g3S«S6ta! 
“ % “■ •»“ 


visualise. On this deal from rub- 
ber bridge. South showed the na- 
ture of the breed. The bidding 
followed this horrendous course. 

Sooth West North East 
l«p Nn an 


20 No 

Stf No 

40 Nn 


K Q 10 8 7 6 3 


0 K 7 4 

* io a 


7 1 


+ 8 4 
v A 9 


^.t 8 7 5 3 

4 A K 10 9 6 a 
0 H 

* A Q J 6 2 

Dealer: South Game- all 

Bad players often gain the re- 
^ Pig-headed and 
?S h ; bul t0 be fair to them the 

kh WH? r s ? me a PP are fitly self- 
'sh bidding is usually a failure to 


>(?> dble No 


Tlie defence began with two 
rounds of diamonds. South ruf- 
fing. Declarer played off Ace and 
King of spades, intending to 
switch to clubs afterwards, but 
on the second round of trumps 
West shrewdly played the Jack. 
Hoping now to find the trumps 
3-3 , South led a third spade. Af- 
ter another force in dia- 
monds he had lost con- 
trol, and the result was 
an 800 penalty. 

But I had a Two Spade open- 
ing,” South protested, when his 
partner complained. Even if 
true, this was irrelevant. Four 
Hearts would have been one 
down at worst, might even have 
been made if the defence slipped 
up. 


Urn ■ ■ 

sVW 

■VVV 5 


target 

The 

yord Game 

!e?s W S“t y „*° rd8 of four tot- 
fr °m lhe^°F® can L you make 
,n fnaklno ? S? ®hown here? 

^yqe uL ? d e9ch lelter 

wUg only. Each 

3 f£? tain the 

there muit be at 


White mates in two moves, 
against any defence ( by H. Wee- 
nink and J. Hartong). While has 
an army of pawns all poised to 
queen, but which (if any) of 
them should be promoted to 
force mate in two? 


R_ I JP 

A 111 Y 

M A L 


28 {wT e . ° l . l 5' f? eIn 8 ituplcl, when 
the Inside is soft (8) 

28 At work, sib holding It. racing 
jou 18) 

30 When the thread breaks 
mum goes in, beaten (8) 

31 Jts a sign the crop is bad. 
love (7) 

32 J- hsUcve Is the last of 
the white material (Bl 

34 Filter the stock i6) 

EASY PUZZLE 


entertainment 


U*s tli» same tiiwnm for either the Oryntie ®r the Easy bumIi, 


■ m m m m m m W 

s-s— s-s s-m B s 


8 Trembled suddenly 
1 9) 

10 Breed or dog (8, qi 

12 Heroic tale (4) 

13 Bskhno buildings <6 1 

14 Occupy (7) 

16 Insipid (9) 

17 (Precision (9) 

!5 f, ever 8 anoriafers I7j 

18 Necessitate (8) 

20 Continent i4) 

23 Warship (9) 

25 Self-assured <91 
28 Father (41 

21 5.“* *«» 

28 TunBrui (7) 

32 Notices to drivers 

i t, S) 
l on gates (0) 

35 Be scoidoo, com- 
monly (B, 2} 

38 Mission (0) 

37 Italian city (41 
38 Authorised (9) 

3B Aerial combat (3, 0) 

i ouJTS 

8 Bonun g a n o r a 1 

3 Acfvfluce (8) 

4 Fools («| 

5 View mi 
8 Esteem no} 

7 m ui,p di * ,,ke 

* fit? 81 " d'rlslian 


■■{■■■■ ■■■■■■ ana 

■■■pan ■■■■■■■■! 

d"S"! B d 

»■»■■■■■■ BiUdia 
gaaaan jinSi aSa8 


11 item of rtirnllurc 
(01 

16 Whole (8) 

19 Oo wrong (3) 

21 Money wasters <121 

22 Remove bones train 
(41) 

23 Mad (IO) 


24 Youths i LU) 

25 Actor’s signal (3) 

21 9°.^* down mi 
28 Sailors (B) 

30 Waterfalls (8i 

31 Shuns (7) 

33 Misbehave o, ai 

34 Rivulet t«l 


Jordanian Images* b> SaiehAbuSbindi 



least one nine-letter word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET: 28 

words, good; 34 words, very 
good; 40 words excellent. 
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THE JERUSALEM STAR 23 




















